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Last spring a great soldier, Gen- 
eral Dwight Eisenhower, received an 
honorary degree. In the course of his 
formal remarks on that occasion, the 
General turned to President Marsh of 
Boston University and said, 

"Why doesn’t the educational world 
put my profession out of a job?” 


—William G. Carr, to the American Association 
of School Administrators. 
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Editorial Comment 


The Professional Relationship 


A school man I know said he was going to re- 
sign if his board of trustees refused one of his 
recommendations. A school man I count wiser 
told me that he was unwilling to make a major 
move unless his school board was unanimous in 
its support. 

The professional doctor uses his knowledge and 
judgment to recommend an operation. It is up to 
the layman, the customer, to decide whether he 
will have that operation. Sometimes people do re- 
fuse operations, and sometimes they get well. The 
professional judgment of the doctor should be 
weighed by the layman, but it is the layman’s 
choice. If he chooses to consult another doctor, he 
may get different advice; it has happened so. 

The dentist, the professional, may say that a cer- 
tain tooth should be pulled. The layman may re- 
fuse, may tell the dentist to use his professional 
skill to fill the tooth, or may leave it untouched. 
It is the layman’s choice. Again, other profes- 
sionals may be consulted by the layman. 

The man wanting to build the house may consult 
a professional, the architect. The professional 
may say it is unwise to use this particular kind of 
brick at a given place. The layman, the customer 
building the house, has the final say as to what 
material should be used. 

The professional army man may say that it is 
his professional judgment that peacetime com- 
pulsory military training is a good thing. The 
American people should hear the professional ad- 
vice, and should learn the reasons on which the 
judgment is based. The decision, however, is for 
the laymen to make. The professional may say that 
a naval base in the Pacific is good; he is advising 
according to his assumptions and value judgments. 
The American people may have other assumptions 
and value judgments, without in any way discount- 
ing the professional skill of the militarist. 

It is the professional function of the school ad- 
ministrator to use his professional knowledge to 
bring a recommendation, and to present his rea- 
sons for that judgment. He should not feel that 
a different judgment on a policy is a personal mat- 
ter requiring his resignation. Other people also are 
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trying to do the right thing. The professional 
judgment should be balanced and checked by the 
lay people. It is the layman's choice. 

Let the professional make his recommendation, 
his diagnosis and recommended treatment. Let 
him explain and interpret it; that is his responsi- 
bility. But law and custom quite properly put final 
responsibility upon the layman. 


The Masculine Contribution 


Men in this issue say that men as teachers can 
do some things not easy for women teaching. No- 
body is saying that all teachers should be men: © 
personally, we would like it half and half. A good 
school, like a good home, can use masculine and 
feminine contributions. 

Maybe the cartoon, “Ground Duty,” from the 
Idaho Educational News, November, 1946, also 
has a suggestion! 

Maybe you like better another reason! Put it 
down on paper, and let your Editor see the reason 
why you “hink there really is a masculine contri- 
bution to teaching. 





GROUND DUTY 





* MISS HASTINGS 1S SUCH A 
GOOD SPORT ” 














ones 1880 to 1940 the privately supported sec- 
ondary schools increased their enrollments ap- 
proximately five and one half times while the pub- 
licly supported schools increased enrollments more 
than seventy times. The enrollments increased so 
rapidly some years that an average sized high 
school needed to be built each school day to pro- 
vide for the demands. The following table shows 
the percentage of students in publicly and privately 
controlled schools: 


Publicly Privately 
1890 68.0% 32.0% 
1900 82.4 17.6 
1910 88.6 11.4 
1920 90.7 9.3 
1930 92.8 7.2 
1940 93.3 6.7 


Since the responsibility for supplying educa- 
tional facilities rests upon the States it seems rea- 
sonable to predict that the greater percentage of 
increased college enrollments must occur in the 
publicly controlled colleges rather than in pri- 
vately controlled institutions. This is what hap- 
pened during the rapid expansion of secondary 
school enrollments. 

Great differences exist among the various states 
in the number and types of institutions of higher 
education. In each of two Western States of rela- 
tively small populations, Nevada and Wyoming, 
all provisions for higher education are concen- 
trated in a single institution. At the opposite ex- 
treme are California and New York, each having 
more than 100 institutions. 

College enrollments increased two and one-half 
times from 1900 to 1920, and again two and one- 
half times from 1920 to 1940. On this trend, we 
may expect in 1960 to have 3,733,000 full-time 
students in our colleges. 

A total enrollment of 3,733,000 students will 
mean approximately 260 students per 10,000 
population. 

Educational opportunities vary widely from 
state to state, so that some states have been send- 
ing three or four times as many of their youth to 
college as others have. Four out of five young peo- 
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* C. E. Partch is Dean, School of Education, 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New 
Jersey. He is a member of Phi Delta Kappa.* 


ple attending the collegiate institutions of a state 
were residents of that state. About nine-tenths 
of all enrollees in publicly controlled institutions 
came from the state in which the college is lo- 
cated, in contrast to about two-thirds of those at- 
tending privately controlled institutions. Provi- 
sions for higher education at state expense have 
evidently attracted many young people of the state 
who would otherwise be denied any further for- 
mal education. 

Never in the history of the world has education 
been given such an impetus for growth as has re- 
sulted from the passage of Public Laws 16 and 
346 and the amendment to the two laws. 

All factors indicate that a larger, rather than 
a smaller, percentage of veterans eligible for train- 
ing following World War II will be interested in 
accepting government aid to secure a college or 
university education than the percentage following 
World War I. In order to be on the conservative 
side in estimating the number who will be inter- 
ested in training, however, the same percentages 
are used to predict the probable number who will 
be interested in college or university training in 
the immediate future as were found to exist in the 
rehabilitation program following World War I. 
The analysis of higher education training needs 
for veterans of World War II is as follows: 


17,000,000* 


Se ee ee 
9,248,000 


Will enter training, 54.4% of eligible 
In universities and colleges, 50% of those who 
enter training 
In vocational schools, 5.5% of those who enter 
training 508,640 
* Figures for Jan. 1, 1945. In July, 1946, the number 
approaches 19,000,000. 


The number of veterans discharged and eligible 


4,624,000 





_* This article is extracted from “‘Analysis of the Need for Fa- 
cilities to Provide Adequate Higher Educational Opportunities for 
Veterans and for Gradua of Secondary Schools,” a bulletin of 
48 pages printed at New Brunswick, New Jersey, under sponsor- 
ship of Alpha Pi Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa. Copies may be had 
from author at 50 cents, and should be useful as program ma- 
terial for professional and civic groups. 
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for training under the G.I. Bill constitutes ap- 
proximately 90 per cent of the veterans. 

No state has sufficient higher educational facili- 
ties to meet the probable needs of the veterans 
even if all pupils from the secondary schools were 
denied admission during the period of veterans’ 
training. Both groups must be served. 

Chart No. 10 shows the per capita expenditure 
for buildings, grounds, and equipment to provide 
the necessary higher educational facilities for the 
number of veterans for whom facilities are not 
available. 

From the Biennial Survey of Education the capi- 
tal investment per student in the publicly con- 
trolled institutions in New Jersey is calculated to 
be $2,400. New Jersey needs higher educational 
facilities for 206 veterans per unit of 10,000 pop- 
ulation, of which New Jersey has 416. Chart No. 
10 shows for each state the amount of money 
that state will need to spend. 

It should be remembered that the present capital 


MIL Lions 6,000, 


investment in our colleges could not be replaced 
for what it cost and that these figures should be 
increased to allow for increased costs of material 
and labor. The institutions do not have the money 
to meet the present demand for facilities out of 
their expendable funds. The state legislatures 
must face the facts. The states with low incomes 
do not have the resources to provide an adequate 
educational program. There is need for equaliza- 
tion funds for education on a national basis. 

Chart No. 13 shows the amounts of money 
spent for certain luxury items. While it is true that 
these expenditures do not come out of the tax 
money and that they represent the voluntary grati- 
fication of desires of the people, nevertheless an 
expenditure of this nature is evidence that money 
is available. As individuals, groups and nations 
we spend our money for the things we desire 
most. The year that New Jersey spent $76.17 per 
capita for luxuries, only 27.5 cents were spent for 
college and university support. 

The curve showing the enrollments of veterans 
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.40. PER CAPITA EXPENDITURE FOR BUILDINGS, GROUNDS 
AND EQUIPMENT TO PROVIDE THE NECESSARY HIGHER 
EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES FOR VETERANS 


DOLLAR S 


READ CHART AS FOLLOWS: 
Mass, should invest 55874ellars 
per capita in buildings grounds 
and equipment for higher 
educational facilities in _ 102 
order to provide educafional 
opportunities for veterans. 
The total amount needed 
for Mass. equals 241 million 
dollars. 131 
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13. THE STATES’ PER CAPITA EXPENDITURES FOR 
CERTAIN LUXURIES IN 1938 
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added to the normal growth line (A-B) shows the 
predicted total enrollments from the secondary 
schools and from the veterans’ groups. In 1950 at 
the peak enrollments there will be approximately 
four times the total enrollment of 1940. 

To provide for this tremendous increase, I rec- 
ommend that each state provide higher education 
facilities necessary to serve its predicted enroll- 
ment for 1960. If the facilities for 1960 needed 
for regular secondary school graduates are pro- 
vided by 1950 it will be possible to crowd these 
facilities to the extent of 50 per cent and thus 
provide for the veterans at the peak load without 


having building facilities that may become idle | 


after the veterans’ program is completed. 

The dotted line A-B and the dotted curve show 
the predicted enrollments for New Jersey. Similar 
curves may be plotted for each state from the 
figures given in the last Biennial Survey of Educa- 
tion. The curve for New Jersey is plotted on the 
assumption that by 1960 the people of the state 
will wish to have a higher educational system 
equal to the average in the United States. For many 
states the line A-B will start well above the point 


A in 1940 and will probably continue above the 
line A-B all the way to 1960. Such a record will 
show evidence that the state has a forward looking 
higher educational program to develop its most 
valuable resource—the young men and women of 
the state. 


Problems Incident to the Staff 


With the tremendous increase in enrollments 
the problem of securing an adequately trained 
staff is one that will be difficult of solution. 

Since 1890 the number of college students to 
each full time faculty member has varied from 
9.74 to 13.36 with an average of 11. 

If by 1960 the college enrollment reached 
3,733,000 we shall need approximately 329,000 
full time faculty members based on the student 
faculty ratio of 1940. At the peak load in 1950 
we shall need approximately 528,000 to serve the 
6,000,000 regularly enrolled students, or the 
teaching load will need to be increased more than 
18 students per faculty member. The full time 
staff for 1940 was 131,552. Of this number with 
advanced degrees there were approximately two 
master’s for each doctor’s degree. These figures 
show that at the peak load we shall need over 
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400,000 more full time faculty members than we 
had in 1940 and that by 1960 we shall need ap- 
proximately 200,000 more than we had in 1940. 

An examination of the source of supply gives a 
very discouraging outlook. The approximate num- 
ber of advanced degrees awarded in the United 
States during the past 15 years totals 290,000; 
Master’s 250,000 and doctor's 40,000. Many of 
those who received graduate degrees during the 
past 15 years are now members of college or uni- 
versity faculties. If all persons who have earned 
advanced degrees could be induced to accept 
teaching positions in colleges there would still be 
a shortage of 100,000 teachers at the peak load. 
This would seem to indicate that the colleges will 
be forced to select many teachers who have only 
the baccalaureate degree just as the secondary 
schools during their period of rapid expansion 
were forced to accept many teachers who had had 
only two years of normal school training. 


Foreign Students 


There is an unprecedented demand on the part 
of students from abroad to be admitted to Ameri- 
can Universities particularly for graduate study. 
It has been estimated that we may expect as many 
as 50,000 students to be in attendance at one time. 
The concluding paragraph of a detailed report on 
foreign students in Higher Education, April 15, 
1946, reads as follows: 


Never before has there been such a critical imbalance 
between the needs of and the facilities for foreign stu- 
dents in the generous and friendly United States of 
America. Never before has the need of extending our 
intercultural relations with every other part of the 
world been so important and so insistent as just now. 
If ever there was need of increasing the generous and 
magnanimous attitude, so usually shown by our people, 
it is in 1946, in dealing with the persistent problem of 
helping large numbers of foreign students to obtain their 
training, without sacrificing the valid interests of the 
large numbers of our own students, both GI's and ci- 
vilians, who have a first claim to higher education in 
their own lands. 


In 1941 industries were asked to produce far 
beyond their existing facilities. They acceded to 
the demands, built factories, produced the neces- 
sary material, and the war was won. There is now 
just as urgent a need for additional facilities for 
education to help win the peace. To meet that need 
each state must take action at once. 





Is “G. I. Joe” Going to Teach? 


By EDWIN J. BROWN 


LTHOUGH a flock of robins does not make a 
A summer, yet there may be an indication at 
least of a weather change in seeing the birds. 
What we are trying to say is that University Col- 
lege, the teacher-training division of Saint Louis 
University, has more men enrolled for teacher- 
training than at any time in the institution’s his- 
tory and—what may be significant, the men are 
almost without exception ex-service men. They 
are not recent high school graduates. 

“Doc, would you think I was crazy if I told 
you, I want to teach?” The speaker is a 200-pound 
ex-sergeant of Marines. He had gone all the way 
from Guadalcanal to Tokio. “I had quite a bit of 
experience in teaching when I was in the service 
and I liked it.” He seemed surprised at himself. 
“I know it wasn’t much, I just taught Physical Ed 
and Care of Equipment, but the men liked me 
and my work, and the C. O. said I did a good 
job.” I looked over his record and extended the 
right hand of fellowship. He is going on to be a 
teacher of Mathematics. 

“Sir, I want to be a teacher. I hope you don’t 
think it’s impossible.” The speaker had been a 
captain in the 15th Air Force. He had a Bachelor’s 
degree without any teacher-training before enter- 
ing the service. He had been an instructor pilot in 
the United States for eighteen months before be- 
ing given foreign service. He is superb material 
for teaching and is taking a Master's degree. 
Eventually he will teach in the field of business 
and commerce. He had no thought of teaching 
when he entered the Service. 

“I’ve been admitted to the university on the 
strength of my G. E. D. tests, as I didn’t finish 
high school. What I want to know is, will you 
take me for teacher-training?”’ 

“What was your rank in the service, Mr. Cant- 
lon?” is my first inquiry. 

“First Lieutenant, Sir.” 

“What organization?” 

“Eighth Air Force, Sir.” 

“Why do you want to teach, and how old are 
you?” 


* Edwin ]. Brown is Dean of University Col- 
lege and Professor of Education, St. Louis 
University, 15 N. Grand Blvd., St. Louis 3, 
Missouri. He is a member of Phi Delta 
Kappa. 


“I’m twenty-eight now. I taught Maintenance 
Fundamentals at Chanute Field first. Later I 
taught Navigation, Advanced Single-Engine. It 
was the most interesting work I’ve ever done. If 
there’s such a thing as a natural teacher, I may be 
it.” He was very serious. “I never had a day of 
real teacher-training in my life but my men learned 
and I believe, liked me personally. I might say 
that I was the only man in my unit teaching that 
work who did not have a commission. I was com- 
missioned later.” This former officer wants to 
teach and he will make good. He is intelligent 
and has found his work. 

“Sir, I didn’t get out of the United States al- 
though I’ve had nearly five years of service 
altogether. I taught at San Diego most of the time. 
The men were in training as Aviation Machinists 
Mates. Each man had approximately twenty weeks’ 
work. They kept me there for the duration after I 
once settled in. I found out I love to teach.” 

“You were in the ?” I waited for an answer. 

“Coast Guard, Doctor.” 

He is going to make a fine instructor when his 
training of four years is finished. 

These men and one hundred fifty or so others 
are in training in this one College. Many are par- 
ticularly attracted to the physical education pro- 
gram, as they did this type of work as non-commis- 


‘sioned officers in the Service and found it enjoy- 


able. All are excellent material as they are good 
mentally, excellent physically, enthusiastic pro- 
fessionally. 

In spite of the gloomy national picture, as far 
as the teacher-recruitment program is concerned, 
is there not perhaps a real ray of hope for the 
profession in these veterans, many of whom lean 
toward teaching because of having done some of 
it while in uniform? The number over all may not 
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be large at this time, but these men are at our 
doors, in fact are now enrolled in our colleges— 
and in general the source is one we had not counted 
on. One need not hesitate to suggest teaching to 
them; he will find them entirely responsive. “I 
have been considering it,” is the reply that is re- 
ceived most frequently. 

This is saying that it is not going to be difficult 
to “sell” them on the idea of teaching; at least we 
have not found it so. The interest in teaching is 
probably due to the fact that the armed services 
offered well over a thousand different training 
courses. The number was probably nearer to 
twelve hundred. The courses were taught largely 
by non-professionals although preference was 
given to the trained teacher. Every man in the 
fifteen million took at least one such course and 
probably well over a half-million men taught a 
group of persons for the first time. It should be re- 
membered that they were teaching for pay; that 
the position carried prestige with it, and that in 
the main the teachers enjoyed the work they were 
doing. It is too commonly forgotten that training 
in any one of the four armed services is always a 
teaching job. In most cases our veteran friend felt 
he was a good teacher (whether he was or not) 
since his students passed their courses, did not tell 
him when he was bad, and he commonly received 
a promotion in rank after completing a course. 
The promotion was especially in line for non- 
commissioned officers. 

As was mentioned earlier the twelve hundred or 
so courses were taught by a half-million or more 
men who were teaching for the first time. To say 
that the courses varied much is an understatement; 
Aerial Camera Mechanic, Instrument Flying, 
Oriental Languages, Celestial Navigation, Mete- 
orology, Civil Air Regulations, Parachute Rig- 
ging, Sentry Dog Training, Stenography, Tank 
Destroyer Weapons, Submarine Radar, Teacher 
Training, Weather Forecaster, X-Ray Technician; 
the list is interminable in length and the variety is 
such that the curricula of great universities seem 
limited in comparison. In most cases there is rea- 
son to believe that the men teaching these courses 
did what you and I have done, sold themselves on 
teaching as pleasurable, even desirable work. 

With women dropping out of teaching in ever- 
increasing numbers and with the just-out-of-high- 
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school freshman not interested at all, would it not 
be wise at this time to make a systematic study of 
Service Records, to deterrnine the names of men 
who taught for a large period of the time they were 
serving Uncle Sam, and then to contact this group? 
The ones who are now in college could be the first 
point of attack. There is plenty of evidence to sup- 
port the viewpoint that the average G.I. freshman 
has not chosen his life work, his objective if you 
please, in spite of what his Certificate of Entitle- 
ment says. 

There are literally thousands of excellent pros- 
pects for the profession now working in clean- 
ing and pressing shops, in grocery stores, and in 
garages. These men are prospects now when they 
would not be under ordinary circumstances be- 
cause they have four years of college coming to 
them. They not only have tuition, supplies, all fees 
—but they have a fairly good sum paid to them 
each month for going to college in addition to 
what they can earn for themselves, with the limit 
for the last rather high. 

These men have never thought of teaching as 
possible for them. They think of themselves as un- 
educated. They are, very frequently. But is there 
anything there that four years of college won't do 
much to erase, especially when that training is go- 
ing to mature men who want to make every hour 
count? There is a job to be done. It isn’t going to 
do itself. The men of Phi Delta Kappa are pledged 
to Research, Service and Leadership. The material 
is here for us to work with. 


Sidney L. Pressey, Ohio State University psy- 
chologist, urges every possible acceleration of 
veterans education. Commenting on the voca- 
tional success of graduates during a 20-year period 
at Amherst College, he noted the conclusion that 
chances for a highly successful career decreased 
as the age of the graduate increased. Late gradua- 
tion, he says, reduces the number of vigorous 
years which should go into the energetic initiation 
of the life career. 


Of the total of 14,064 veterans now attending 
Ohio State University, 966 are receiving benefits 
under the Veterans’ Rehabilitation Act, and 
13,098 are receiving benefits of the ‘‘GI Bill.” 





NEA Legislative Goals 


By H. M. IVY 


[1] Federal Aid—Congress should provide 
federal aid without federal control to assist the 
states in more nearly equalizing educational op- 
portunity through public elementary and public 
secondary schools in the United States. 

[2] Education and World Peace—F¥ederal 
government should take steps as are necessary to 
make the United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization an effective inter- 
national agency for world peace. Federal govern- 
ment should encourage international conferences 
and exchange of educators. 

[3] National Pre paredness—The National Ed- 
ucation Association believes in adequate prepared- 
ness for the preservation of our national security. 
Such security rests upon the physical vigor, scien- 
tific knowledge, technical skill, civic responsibil- 
ity, and military competence that reside in our 
citizens. To this end the Association urges the 
continuation and expansion, of educational pro- 
grams in these areas, and it calls upon the Con- 
gress to take immediate steps to determine the 
security needs of our nation and to adopt such 
measures as will properly satisfy these needs. 

[4] Price Controls—Federal price controls 
should be continued until supply and demand are 
sufficiently in balance for competition to control 
prices. 

[5] Health and Child Welfare—Congress 
should provide funds, to be administered through 
public agencies and under state and local con- 
trol, to strengthen the health and physical educa- 
tion program for all children in all schools and 
colleges: 

[6] School Construction—Federal govern- 
ment should assist the states to meet construction 
needs. Funds should be made available at once for 
surveys of construction needs. 

[7] Teacher Welfare—Social security coverage 
should be extended, by means of voluntary con- 
tracts, to employees of school systems not now 
protected by pension or retirement programs. 
Such extension should in no way amend or inter- 
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* H. M. Ivy is Superintendent of Schools, 
Meridian, Mississippi. He is chairman of the 
legislative committee of the National Educa- 
tion Association, and a member of Phi Delta 
Kap pa. 


fere with the operation of existing teacher retire- 
ment systems. Retirement pay for teachers should 


be free from federal income taxes up to the highest 
amount allowed any other group under existing 
federal law. 

[8] Scientific Research—Federal government 
should subsidize and coordinate scientific research. 

[9] Public Lands—Federal government should 
make payments in lieu of state and local taxes for 
lands acquired for federal uses. 

[10] Nursery Schools and Child Care Centers 
—Any federal funds made available for nursery 
schools and child care centers should be chan- 
nelled through the regularly established federal 
and state educational agencies. 

[11] Federal Aid for Higher Education—Fed- 
eral government should provide financial aid for 
the support of higher education to be granted only 
to publicly controlled institutions. Federal govern- 
ment should make adequate compensation to pri- 
vately controlled colleges and universities for the 
cost of specific services rendered at the request of 
the government. 

[12] Scholarships — Federal government 
should finance the establishment in every state of 
a system of competitive scholarships for young 
men and women of high capabilities. 

[13] United States Office of Education—The 
federal government should create a national edu- 
cational commission, composed of outstanding 
citizens, appointed by the President and approved 
by the Senate, with overlapping terms, subject to 
removal only by Congress, non-administrative in 
functions, to serve in a consultative capacity to the 
head of the federal educational agency. This 
agency should have sufficient rank to deal directly 
with the President and the Congress. 





The “Fulbright Bill” 


MAJOR experiment in education for interna- 

tional goodwill will be conducted by the 
United States, financed by the sale of surplus war 
property outside the continental United States, its 
territories and possessions. The seventy-ninth Con- 
gress adopted an amendment (Public Law 584, 
S. 1636) to the Surplus Property Act of 1944. Pro- 
posed by Senator Fulbright of Arkansas, it pro- 
vides scholarships in the following terms: 

(2) In carrying out the provisions of this sec- 
tion, the Secretary of State is hereby authorized 
to enter into an executive agreement or agreements 
with any foreign government for the use of cur- 
rencies, or credits for currencies, of such govern- 
ment acquired as a result of such surplus property 
disposals, for the purpose of providing, by the 
formation of foundations or otherwise, for (A) 
financing studies, research, instruction, and other 
educational activities of or for American citizens 
in schools and institutions of higher learning lo- 
cated in such foreign country, or of the citizens of 
such foreign country in American schools and in- 
stitutions of higher learning located outside the 
continental United States, Hawaii, Alaska (in- 
cluding the Aleutian Islands), Puerto Rico, and 
the Virgin Islands, including payment for trans- 
portation, tuition, maintenance, and other ex- 
penses incident to scholastic activities; or (B) fur- 
nishing transportation for citizens of such foreign 
country who desire to attend American schools and 
institutions of higher learning in the continental 
United States, Hawaii, Alaska (including the 
Aleutian Islands), Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Is- 
lands, and whose attendance will not deprive citi- 
zens of the United States of an opportunity to 
attend such schools and institutions: Provided, 
however, That no such agreement or agreements 
shall provide for the use of an aggregate amount 
of the currencies, or credits for currencies, of any 
one country in excess of $20,000,000 or for the 
expenditure of the currencies, or credits for cur- 
rencies, of any one foreign country in excess of 
$1,000,000 annually at the official rate of ex- 
change for such currencies, unless otherwise au- 
thorized by Congress, nor shall any such agree- 


ment relate to any subject other than the use and 
expenditure of such currencies or credits for cur- 
rencies for the purposes herein set forth: Provided 
further, That for the purpose of selecting students 
and educational institutions qualified to partici- 
pate in this program, and to supervise the ex- 
change program authorized herein, the President 
of the United States is hereby authorized to ap- 
point a Board of Foreign Scholarships, consisting 
of ten members, who shall serve without com- 
pensation, composed of representatives of cultural, 
educational, student and war veterans groups, and 
including representatives of the United States Ou- 
fice of Education, the United States Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, State educational institutions, and 
privately endowed educational institutions: And 
Provided further, That in the selection of Ameri- 
can citizens for study in foreign countries under 
this paragraph preference shall be given to appli- 
cants who shall have served in the military or naval 
forces of the United States during World War I 
or World War II, and due consideration shall be 
given to applicants from all geographical areas of 
the United States. The Secretary of State shall 
transmit to the Congress not later than the Ist 
day of March of each year a report of operations 
under this paragraph during the preceding cal- 
endar year. Such report shall include the text 
of any agreements which have been entered into 
hereunder during the preceding calendar year, and 
shall specify the names and addresses of Ameri- 
can citizens who are attending schools or institu- 
tions of higher learning in foreign countries pur- 
suant to such agreements, the names and locations 
of such schools and institutions, and the amounts 
of the currencies or credits for currencies expended 
for any of the purposes under this paragraph in 
each such foreign country during the preceding 
calendar year.” 





Cyril O. Houle, dean of University College of the 
University of Chicago, was named the outstanding young 
man of Chicago for 1946, by the Chicago Junior Associ- 
ation of Commerce. The award was given for his work 
in adult education. More than 6,000 students are en- 
rolled in Great Books courses under his leadership. 
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Recruitment of Teachers in England 


By S. H. WOOD 


HE Education Act of 1944 in England and 

Wales indicates that many new schools and 
teachers will be required, and much attention is 
being paid at present to the recruitment and train- 
ing of teachers in England. 

The intentions of the Education Act of 1944 for 
England and Wales cannot be achieved unless 
buildings are adequate and teachers are sufficient 
in number. What, then, is the prospect of orderly 
achievement? Highest priority in the use of build- 
ing labor and materials must, at any rate for the 
next few years, be given to houses for homes, and 
the number of additional teachers required is so 
large that supply may fail; and even if raw num- 
bers are forthcoming, training facilities at some 
critical moment may be overtaxed. Moreover, 
orderly progress demands that extra space and 
additional teachers keep pace with one another. 
It is true that if premises outrun teachers no great 
harm will be done; but if there are not the build- 
ings to make practicable the employment of the 
teachers available, a fatal sense of frustration 
would grow up about educational progress. 


Two-SIDED PROBLEM 


As far as supply and training of teachers is con- 
cerned, the new Act presents a problem which can 
be divided into two parts. There is the immediate 
task of recruiting and training the large number of 
additional teachers required to raise, in 1947, the 
age of compulsory education from 14 to 15, to re- 
duce the size of large classes, to provide for the 
widespread development of nursery schools for 
children between 2 and 5 years of age and to staff, 
in a few years’ time, the County Colleges designed 
for the one day a week compulsory attendance of 
young people who give up full-time schooling be- 
fore they are 18 years of age. Then there is the 
long-range part of the problem, namely, that of 
maintaining permanently the very much enlarged 
establishment. 

It would be sensible to regard the Act as requir- 
ing in the first instance, a progressive plan of de- 
velopment extending over at least ten years. It is, 


* S.H. Wood, C.B., M.C., was formerly Princi- 
pal Assistant-Secretary at Britain’s Ministry 
of Education, in charge of the Training for 
Teachers Division for that Ministry. 


however, not possible to calculate precisely how 
many additional teachers will be required during 
this period. Who can say what the birthrate will 
be during the next few years, or when the build- 
ing situation will allow the compulsory school age 
to be raised, yet again, to 16? It is generally as- 
sumed, however, that some 70,000 additional 
teachers ultimately will be required; that is 70,000 
additional to the 200,000 who were engaged in 
full-time work in recognized primary and second- 
ary schools before World War II. 

What is being done to recruit and train teach- 
ers for this intensive period of development? The 
training departments of the universities and the 
training colleges, about 100 institutions in all, are 
full to overflowing. But they were nearly full 
before the war, and they cannot be expected, at 
present, to do much more than make good the 
normal wastage of trained teachers. The situation 
is novel and urgent and it is being met by new 
and intensive methods. In fact, England is making 
the boldest educational experiment it has ever 
undertaken. 

The Ministry of Education has never, save in 
one exceptional instance, conducted or even con- 
trolled an educational institution; and now it has 
assumed a very direct responsibility for the rapid 
training, in a number of emergency colleges, of 
thousands of men and women. These candidates 
for the profession are of comparatively mature 
age, and most of them have not previously thought 
of becoming teachers; or, if they had ever con- 
sidered it, they have for some reason or other been 
prevented from undertaking the necessary training. 
They are being carefully selected from amongst 
those who are now being demobilized from the 
Forces or released from some other form of war- 
time national service. 

No one supposes that life in Britain’s Royal 
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Army, Navy or Air Force, or for that matter in 
industry or commerce, necessarily enriches per- 
sonality or fosters a lively mind. Sometimes, as 
we know to our cost, the very reverse is the case. 
Nevertheless, the Ministry of Education and other 
educational authorities are persuaded that amongst 
those who have experienced the diverse activities 
and responsibilities of life in the Forces or else- 
where there are many who have grown in stature, 
men and women who, if they now freely choose 
the profession of teaching, have a great contri- 
bution to make to the schools and the children 


in them. 


TWELVE WEEKS’ PRACTICE IN SCHOOLS 


Selection is severe, but success does not depend 
so much on previous academic attainments as on 
present liveliness of mind and potentiality. Those 
who are selected—and many already fail to satisfy 
the interviewing boards—will undergo an inten- 
sive one-year course of training which includes 
English usage, professional studies, the elements 
of hygiene and two or three other subjects of the 
candidate’s own choice; and in addition, and most 
important, some 12 weeks of actual practice and 
observation in the schools. The course is an exact- 
ing one and will demand a measure of toughness 
in the fiber of those who undertake it. 

The Emergency Colleges which these mature 
candidates, generally ranging from 25 to 35 years 
of age, will attend, are staffed by practicing teach- 
ers temporarily withdrawn from the schools; and 
the staffing is generous enough to enable training 
and study to proceed by way of seminars and dis- 
cussion rather than by formal lectures. In the 
main the colleges will be residential, each accom- 
modating about 200 students. Much improvisa- 
tion, of course, will be required, since no premises 
specially built for educational purposes are avail- 
able for this unique experiment. Training is, in 
effect, free—that is to say, the Ministry bears the 
whole cost of tuition and board and provides each 
student, unless he has substantial private means 
of his own, with a modest maintenance allowance 
which is, of course, larger for the married stu- 
dent than for the single. 

So much for the mechanics of the scheme. 
What about results and what about its educa- 
tional significance? In the first place it is clear 
that, up to date, the faith of the Ministry has been 


justified. Mistakes will be made, and no doubt 
some students will abandon the course of their 
own free will and others may be advised to do so, 
but mainly the tutors speak most highly of the zeal 
and application of the students already in training; 
not only of their willingness but also of their abil- 
ity to learn. In fact, the main anxiety of the staff 
is to get the students to ease up and enjoy that 
measure of leisure which is essential to the train- 
ing of teachers. This, however, is a first judgment 
on a comparatively small number of students. It 
remains to be seen what the general assessment 
will be when those in training can be counted in 
thousands rather than in hundreds. And the final 
test, how they shape in the schools when they are 
fully launched in the profession, has yet to come. 
One thing is certain, and that is that in the course 
of the next few years there will be a large number 
of men and women at work in the schools who at 
some time of their lives have been something more 
than students and teachers. ~The benefit to the 
children arising from that fact may prove to be 
incalculable. 

One feature of the scheme deserves special em- 
phasis. The responsibility for training these new 
recruits has been placed fairly and squarely on the 
shoulders of those who are the day-by-day prac- 
titioners in the schools. The experience of train- 
ing their colleagues or successors is proving im- 
mensely stimulating to the staffs of the colleges. 
It is bound to result in a more widespread appreci- 
ation throughout the schools of the importance of 
training and of the weaknesses to which it is 
prone. Further, the future welfare and happi- 
ness of these mature teachers recruited by un- 
orthodox methods will depend in no small meas- 
ures on the kind of initial reception they get in 
the schools: that is, the kind of welcome and help 
they receive, particularly from the headmaster or 
headmistress, when they take their. first teaching 
posts. The fact that it is the schools and their 
staffs that have trained them may prove to be a 
very important factor in a delicate situation. 
Finally, some of the “trainers” may, at the end of 
the experiment, discover that training offers them 
a deeper satisfaction than teaching. Here then 
will be a reservoir of supply for the staffing of 
the many new permanent training colleges which 
must be established: an incidental but most valu- 
able result of the scheme. 
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RECRUITMENT OF TEACHERS IN 


With regard to the second part of the problem 
—that of maintaining, by permanent methods of 
recruitment and training, the largely increased 
establishment which is being built up by the pres- 
ent intensive campaign. As a mere matter of 
mathematics the situation is somewhat alarming. 
If we suppose that the normal annual net loss to 
the teaching profession, from retirement, death 
and other causes, is reduced in the future to four 
per cent, then the permanent training institutions 
must turn out 10,000 teachers annually if we are 
to maintain an establishment of 270,000. Wast- 
age in the past has been higher than four per cent 
but it included losses due to the compulsory re- 
tirement of a number of women on marriage. 


No DIsMISSAL ON MARRIAGE 


The Education Act of 1944, however, forbids 
dismissal solely on the ground of marriage; but 
no one can say precisely what effect this will have 
on the annual wastage figures. The normal annual 
output of trained teachers before the war was be- 
tween 6,000 and 7,000, so it is fairly clear that at 
least a 50 per cent increase will be required. This 
increased output must come partly from the uni- 
versities which, with their 20 training depart- 
ments, offer a four-year course involving a uni- 
versity degree, and partly from the training col- 
leges, now about 80 in number, which at present 
provide a two-year non-graduate course, or a three- 
year course in such subjects as domestic science. A 
50 per cent increase in output, however, will in- 
volve considerably more than a corresponding in- 
Crease in “‘training places” if and when the nor- 
mal two-year course is extended to three years, 
as recommended by the McNair Committee. 

Where are these additional “training places” 
to come from? Leaving aside the universities with 
the possibility of new foundations, there are three 
facts about training colleges which are relevant. 
The 80 training colleges are of two kinds: those, 
at present the majority, which are provided and 
governed by voluntary bodies, chiefly connected 
with the various religious denominations (but 
largely maintained from public funds) ; and those 
provided and managed by local education au- 
thorities. The voluntary colleges are on the whole 
small and ill-equipped, so small in fact as to be 
uneconomic; but the bodies which conduct them 
generally speaking are without the financial re- 
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sources which would enable them to reconstruct 
and enlarge their premises. The Ministry, there- 
fore, breaking with a tradition of 80 years, has 
undertaken to bear half the capital cost of ap- 
proved extensions and improvements undertaken 
by the voluntary colleges. This will undoubtedly 
result in more “training places.” 

New financial arrangements have also been 
made for colleges provided by local education au- 
thorities. In the past only about 30 local educa- 
tion authorities have provided training colleges. 
By means of the application of a rather elaborate 
formula, a financial levy has been imposed on 
those that do not provide them in order to com- 
pensate, in a rough and ready way, those that do. 
The system has never worked well. Now the 
Ministry has decided boldly to pool the expendi- 
ture of local education authorities on the training 
of teachers and to spread the cost, in appropriate 
proportions, over all the authorities. This means 
that the proportional cost to an authority under 
the heading “training of teachers‘ will be the same 
whether it provides or does not provide a train- 
ing college. This will assuredly mean that more 
local education authorities will be willing to 
undertake the responsibility of conducting a train- 
ing college, with good results as regards supply 
generally. 


PERMANENT INSTITUTIONS 


The third point of importance, related to the 
one just mentioned, is that some of the emergency 
training colleges, all of which are being conducted 
in close cooperation with local education authori- 
ties, are likely to develop into permanent training 
institutions and thus contribute to maintaining 
the establishment which they have helped to 
build up. 

So far we have considered mere quantity; but 
quality is of immense importance; quality of staff 
leading to quality of training; and quality of stu- 
dents. Quality depends on many things and finan- 
cial provision is one of them. Two of the most 
significant sentences in the McNair report on the 
recruitment and training of teachers, which was 
published in 1944, are these: “What is chiefly 
wrong with the majority of the training colleges 
is their poverty and all that flows from it” and 
“Appointment to the staff of a training college 
from a school should be regarded as promotion, 
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which means that, among other things, the salary 
scales operative in the training colleges should be 
higher than those in the schools.” 

The Ministry has now taken two steps which 
should go far towards removing the financial dis- 
abilities from which the training colleges hitherto 
have suffered. A new scale of salaries has been 
approved for lecturers in training colleges which 
puts the staff more on a par financially with uni- 
versity teachers. This is bound to improve quality 
of staff but, of course, it also increases mainte- 
nance costs in the colleges; and, on this account 
and for other reasons, the Ministry has entirely 
recast the nature and the amount of its annual 
grants to the colleges. About the past, it is suf- 
ficient to say that the system of grants and stu- 
dents’ fees did not guarantee to the colleges, save 
those few with substantial endowments, an income 
sufficient to enable them to provide the education 
and amenities which a residential institution for 
higher education ought to provide. Nor were the 
grants sufficient to ensure that no suitable person 
was debarred from entering upon a course of train- 
ing because of the lack of means of his or her par- 
ents. Moreover, many students had to depend 
upon local education authorities, whose standards 
varied in generosity, for help with their fees; 
and this help was often given only in the form 
of a loan. ; 


CLEAN SWEEP OF OLD SYSTEM 


The Ministry’s new Regulations for the Train- 
ing of Teachers makes a clean sweep of the old sys- 
tem. In future the Ministry will approve a tuition 
fee appropriate to each college, based on higher 
salaries and other improvements, and will pay 
that fee on behalf of each student. They will also 
pay the approved boarding fee subject to any con- 
tribution which the students’ parents may be as- 
sessed as capable of making. The income scale on 
which the parents’ contribution, if any, will be 
assessed is a generous one. For instance, parents 
with an income of £400 ($1600) a year and with 
only the one son or daughter to support, will not 
be called upon to contribute more than £15 ( $60) 
to an annual boarding charge of, say £100 ($400). 
Parents with less than £300 ($1200) a year, and 
there will be many of them, will not be called 
upon for any payment. The great merit of this 
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scheme is that the colleges will be assured of an 
income sufficient to enable them to do their work 
properly and students will not have to rely, as in 
the past, on local education authorities for help 
with the payment of their fees. In short, training 
for the first time, is free for those who cannot 
afford to pay for it. 

The Education Act of 1944 says less about the 
training of teachers than about any other aspect of 
education. That is partly because the McNair 
Committee was still sitting when the Bill was 
drafted and, indeed, during most of the period 
when it was passing through its various stages in 
Britain’s Parliament. Many of the major recom- 
mendations of the Committee are still under con- 
sideration. Nevertheless, important things, such 
as those described in this article, are happening in 
the field of training; and if training institutions 
and those who intend to be teachers take advantage 
of the opportunities now offered to them, there is 
a fair prospect of the new educational structure 
being matched by teachers in the quantity and of 
the quality that children and young people deserve. 





Rotary Governors 


The 158 district governors of Rotary Interna- 
tional this year include 7 brothers in Phi Delta 
Kappa, as follows: 

Hugh M. Tiner, President, George Pepperdine 
College, Los Angeles, California. 

Thomas Hall Shelby, Professor of Educational 
Administration and Dean, Extension Division, 
University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 

M. Earle Collins, President, Tarkio College, 
Tarkio, Missouri. 

Paul V. Brown, Superintendent of Schools, Tif- 
fin, Ohio. 

J. Ray Binford, representative of Scott, Fores- 
man and Company, Versailles, Kentucky. 

Albert J. Geiger, supervising principal, High 
School, St. Petersburg, Florida. 

Daniel L. Marsh, President, Boston Univer- 
sity, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Rotary International currently has a member- 
ship of nearly 300,000 men in 5,900 clubs in some 
75 countries of the world. 




















Conservation in Education 


By FREDERICK G. NEEL 


N THE wall of a garage where I trade is 
painted this statement, “Never yet has 
enough of any good thing been made.” This is a 
quotation from and a part of the philosophy of 
Henry Ford. I would add to this that seldom is 
enough of any good thing saved. We, especially 
Americans, are a recklessly extravagant people in 
relation to many of the items that enter into our 
living. Waste is the price of speed. We admit 
the justice of this accusation freely and, because 
we seem to feel that it applies only to such items 
as food, clothing and other rather easily replaced 
material things, we treat the whole matter lightly. 
Little attention do we pay to losses related to the 
time element or any other of a number of equally 
important phases of conservation. In the field of 
sciences we stress the fact that trees cannot be 
grown in a few years and intimate that time is val- 
uable in this relation but how often do we con- 
sider the significance of this in relation to the 
development of the human being? 

Conservation from the point of view of social 
studies education centers itself in the individual. 
Whether it be conservation of natural resources or 
of human values that concerns us, our point of 
contact is the individual. Certainly the teaching 
of new tricks to old dogs is a laborious process and 
is seldom accomplished. Whatever of the saving 
nature is found in the individual probably entered 
his life at an early period and was the result of 
some experience accidental or directed which 
showed him the advantage to be gained by con- 
sidering conservation in this particular relation- 
ship. 

Time was when our schools concerned them- 
selves almost entirely with instilling facts and fig- 
ures into the minds of their students. More and 
more have we become concerned with inclinations 
and attitudes. To learn to do because it is right 
and accords with standards set by the group is 
most important in the life of the child. He must 
be led to want to conserve because conservation 
meets these standards. 


* Frederick G. Neel is Professor of Education, 
Canterbury College, Danbury, Indiana. He is 
National Treasurer of Phi Delta Kappa. 
This article is from an address to a regional 
meeting of school men in Bloomington, 
Indiana. 


It is important, therefore, that from the kinder- 
garten on, conservation be taught both as a per- 
sonal and a social necessity and this learning must 
be implemented by the desire to conserve for 
conservation’s sake rather than because it is re- 
quired or is profitable. In such learning a back- 
ground of information is necessary and should be 
presented by the school but it is vastly more im- 
portant that desires for saving and proper attitudes 
toward conservation and habits of careful use be 
established in the life of the child. These may be 
approached through careful use of personal pos- 
sessions, school supplies, and public property, 
proper application of activities in relation to time, 
attention to personal and group physical welfare, 
and in numerous other ways. 

Various methods are used in teaching conserva- 
tion. Many drives of the war period had important 
bearings upon this development. This was espe- 
cially true of those drives the accomplishment of 
which stressed the need for conservation. We 
gathered clothing for others because clothing 
could not be produced in sufficient quantity to 
supply the needs of all. We established clean 
plate clubs to conserve food supplies. Both know]- 
edge of the facts and motivation for the act were 
provided. Conservation of this type became a 
habit in the life of the pupil. 

In too much of our school work we are satisfied 
to present facts concerning the need for con- 
servation, methods of conserving, and other sim- 
ilar items and forget all about helping the person 
make conservation a part of his living. We need 
to know about conserving land, yes, but we need 
to think of this conservation in terms of saving in 
our daily living, food, which is a product of the 
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land. We need to think of it in terms of beauty 
of landscape preserved, in terms of availability of 
the land for roads and for buildings and in terms 
of what is right in our relations to the entire group 
and to groups yet to come. 

From the point of view of this social studies 
teacher the real problem in conservation is teach- 
ing students to become careful consumers. Since 
all persons are consumers, from birth to death, the 
teacher has constant opportunity to help the stu- 
dent in his accumulation of experiences. 

Dr. Harry Wood of Bradley College says, “A 
child with a pencil in his hand who puts on paper 
a picture of a boy throwing a stone through a 
window does not go out and throw a stone.”” His 
energy goes into construction rather than destruc- 
tion and he is a bit nearer an understanding of 
conservation. The child who buys savings stamps 
at school gets much more than does the one who 
reads or hears that one should save for old age. 
The student who deals with the contour of his 
school ground or of his community is getting much 
more than the one who reads about conservation 
of soil. More about food conservation can be 
taught during the school lunch period than during 
any class period. 

Conservation is much more than the mere sav- 
ing of material or even spiritual values. It lies 
much deeper than a mere restraint of consump- 
tion. Conservation is not well taught until the 
student realizes that his consumption helps to 
regulate the demand for production and that, if it 
be wise, basic economic conservation is well 
served. Foolish economic materials are provided 
because foolish demands for them are shown, not 
the reverse. 

An analysis of state bulletins shows things in 
relation to conservation, but this showing cannot 
be taken as the measure of what is done by our 
educational set-up in the field of conservation. 
One would find it difficult, if not impossible to 
measure the real educational accomplishments in 
conservation, of teachers who, knowing the real 
meaning, never fail to ‘‘tie in’ conservation in 
every possible relation. The possibilities for 
teaching conservation, like those for teaching 
character, present themselves at most unexpected 
times and must be used then or lost. 

It is doubtful that courses in conservation are 





so effective as is conservation used in relation to 
parts of other courses. We have texts on conserva- 
tion, texts with divisions on conservation, and texts 
treating each division on the basis of conservation 
or applying conservation throughout. Each has its 
place and is useful in it. Each helps the teacher 
in its particular way. Materials are available to 
the teacher but the effective use of them depends 
upon her control of them. 

Is conservation being taught effectively in our 
schools? Yes and no. That depends in part upon 
the teacher and in part upon the community. 
Many communities are not conscious of the real 
meaning of conservation. In such cases the basic 
responsibility of the school is to lead the adults to 
a clear concept of this in the sense of meaning a 
wise use of our resources. Satisfaction with hav- 
ing laws prohibiting the use of this or that resource 
may be a deterrent to grasping the real meaning of 
conservation. Much can be done in this adult field 
through the students of our schools. 

Conservation study which has a definite com- 
munity contact will do much both for students of 
the school and adults of the community. In addi- 
tion to the actual learning achieved, there comes 
the conviction in the community mind that the 
school is right and has things worth while to offer. 

The suggestions herein made for teaching con- 
servation will be effectively used only by the 
teacher who is fully aware of the true meaning of 
conservation and of the most desirable method of 
teaching it. Just as character, which is most ef- 
fectively developed incidentally, so conservation 
which can best be taught by cumulative experience 
supplemental to the course already established is 
neglected unless the teacher has acquired the de- 
sirable attitude toward the real meaning of con- 
servation. 

Conservation is not another subject to be added 
to our curriculum. It is not even a part of a sub- 
ject that might be held up in one’s hand for in- 
spection. In it the act must be related to material 
or spiritual values. Conservation is rather material 
which must be included where it applies in all 
phases of the curriculum at the level at which the 
pupil is. Conservation is not a secondary school 
subject. It is not an elementary school subject. It 
is not a college subject. It is not a school subject. 














It is related to subject matter at all levels and must 
be treated when it presents itself. 

If instruction in conservation can be done in re- 
lation to real problems it will be much more ef- 
fective. It can, in this way, much more readily 
become a part of the person’s life. Learning con- 
servation by vicarious experience leaves much to 
be desired and this method should be used only 
as contributory. In all fields, learning methods by 
which we may conserve seem to be more important 
than learning actual conservation. 

Perhaps it will be wise now to conserve time 
by bringing this to a close. May we summarize 
briefly? We have tried to say that 

1. Conservation cuts across the entire field of 
education and does not stand out as a subject unit 
within itself. 

2. Conservation has important pre-school and 
post-school relations which must be considered. 

3. The teacher must be imbued with the vital 
importance of conservation and must know how 
to make it effective when the proper opportunity 
presents itself. 

4, The supervisor can fit into the picture by 
providing in-service training for teachers who are 
not able to direct the child in his experiences in 
such a way as to make him recognize the place of 
conservation in his life. 

5. If conservation is to be made effective in the 
life of the individual it must become a part of his 
experience and cannot be acquired vicariously. 

Just as a doctor begins treatment of symptoms 
while he searches for the fundamental causes of 
disease in his patient so must we work in a direct 
way with groups while we try through our schools 
to establish fundamental principles of conservation 
in the lives of students. Not upon the social 
science teacher, not upon the science teacher, not 

upon any particular teacher rests the responsibility 
for this work. It will not be done effectively until 
all teachers have an awareness of conservation and 
its full significance. 


It is estimated that one or more families are dis- 
placed by the purchase of every tractor on the farm. 
From 1930 to 1945 the number of farms operated 
in 37 states decreased over 335,000, while there 
was a purchase of 133,000 farm tractors during 
the same 15-year period. 





CONSERVATION 





IN EDUCATION 


Air University 


The United States Army Air Force has estab- 
lished an air university beginning in September. 
Four of its five constituent schools are located at, 
or near, its headquarters at Maxwell Field, Ala- 
bama. The five schools are: 

1. Air War College, the highest echelon, nine 
months course, present enrollment 56; eventual 
enrollment 300. 

2. Air Command and Staff School, nine months 
course, present enrollment 103; eventual enroll- 
ment 1,000. 

3. Air Tactical School, three months course, 
turnover 1,500 a year, eventual turnover 3,000 a 
year. 

4. Special Staff School, three months course, 
turnover 1,200 a year; eventual turnover 3,000 a 
year. 

5. The Aviation Medicine School is at Ran- 
dolph Field, Texas; present enrollment 100. 

In addition, the Air University has training su- 
pervision over the Air Institute of Technology at 
Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio; enrollment 300. 

Civilian instructors are used in addition to the 
military staff. Visiting civilian lecturers will keep 
the Air University in touch with the latest labora- 
tory developments. 

There is a Visitor’s Board of distinguished edu- 
cators who give guidance in methods. 


There is a moral responsibility for every man 
and every woman in a republic to train and to edu- 
cate himself or herself for the highest accomplish- 
ments of which he or she is capable. It is equally 
the responsibility of society to see that youth has 
the opportunity for maximum development.— 
Governor Thomas E. Dewey, at the inauguration 
of Francis T. Spaulding as Commissioner of Edu- 
cation of the State of New York. 


The Bureau of Agricultural Economics estimates 
that the number of people working on southern 
farms will probably drop from the 4,400,000 per- 
sons in 1940 to around 2,800,000 in 1956, a drop 
of 1,600,000 in the 16-year period. Mechanized 
farming in cotton, sugar cane, rice and tobacco will 
make the difference. 








Professional Status in India 


HEN we compare the very poor enrolment * This article originally appeared under the 


in our emergency Training centres with the 
rush for places in similar institutions in England, 
one cannot help feeling very, very despondent. 
There in England we are told that applications 
were being received at the rate of 1,200 a week 
and that out of nearly 60,000 that had applied 
only 18,000 were accepted and these too have to 
wait for some months before they couid be taken 
in training institutions. In our province provision 
was made for the training of 4,000 teachers and 
the number that applied was so few that no selec- 
tion could be made. Though the period of training 
has been shortened to 12 months and the rate of 
stipend increased to Rs. 18, the enrolment has 
been very disappointing. 

The reason is not far to seek. The man in the 
street knows that teaching as a career does not 
attract the youth. The proverbially low salary 
apart, the poor status accorded to the teacher in 
society is sufficient to repel young men from it. 
Teachers who are in service deplore the public 
apathy towards the lot of teachers. Many have al- 
ready left the profession, while those who stay do 
so out of sense of duty, but at the same time are 
convinced that young men and women should be 
warned of the various disabilities that a teacher 
will have to put up with. The appeals of teachers 
for relief in these days of high prices have met 
with no generous response. The very halting way 
in which government have been taking up the case 
of the teachers’ requests for adequate Dearness al- 
lowance and the unwillingness of the authorities 
to tackle the question of teachers’ salaries, have 
caused many teachers to feel whether it is not their 
duty to advise young men and women not to take 
to teaching. 

It may be argued whether such an advice would 
be in national interests. In America, the National 
Education Association has sponsored a special 
movement called the Future Teachers of America. 
F.T.A. clubs are formed in most schools and col- 
leges and students are kept informed of the re- 
sponsibilities and of the opportunities for national 
service that teachers will have. A committee of the 
Phi Delta Kappa has prepared a small pamphlet, 

“Teaching as a Man’s Job.” It is a well written 


title, “This Picture and That,” as an editorial 
in the South Indian Teacher, M. S. Sabhesan, 
Editor and Publisher, 520 High Road, Trip- 
licane, Madras, published for the South In- 
dian Teachers Union. 


pamphlet and in the foreword, the chairman of 
the committee writes: 

Make no mistake about it, teaching is a man-sized 
job, one that will take all you can give of intellect, 
strength, enthusiasm, personality. It will richly reward 
you if you are more interested in things of the mind 
and spirit, than you are in money and material things. 


The book concludes with the following appeal: 

To the individual who aspires to the deep, spiritual 
success of accomplishment and social service; who finds 
joy in contacts with young people and in the pursuit of 
cultural and intellectual values; who is willing to work 
hard and persistently for the personal satisfactions that 
come from the knowledge of important work well 
done, teaching offers a career in a dignified and re- 
spected calling. 

The committee that prepared the pamphlet 
make no secret of the fact that teaching is not an 
appropriate career for the individual whose chief 
purpose in life is the making of money. But they 
show that in America that the teacher could expect 
an income adequate to supply his needs and those 
of his family, maintain them on a comfortable 
standard of living and afford a moderate reserve 
for education and leisure times. 

How we wish we are in a position to guarantee 
these to our future teachers! Any government that 
is really keen on real education must ensure at least 
such conditions as these. We urge upon our gov- 
ernment to take up this question of teachers’ sal- 
aries and effect substantial improvement in the 
same so that the teacher may feel assured of an in- 
come that would maintain him and his family on 
a comfortable standard and provide him with suf- 
ficient reserve for old age and leisure time activi- 
ties. Then the teaching profession in this province 
would wholeheartedly appeal to the youth of the 
land and enlist their services. But as things stand, 
we cannot help making known the life of starva- 
tion, misery, and social neglect that is the lot of 


the teacher today. 
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Educate for Social Change! 


By ROBEN J. MAASKE 


ow that the war itself is over, we the people, 

are beginning to realize that peacetime 

problems, just as wartime problems, are such as 
“try men’s souls but test their genius also.” 

On the immediate horizon there appear the pro- 
posals for universal military service; proposals for 
variant forms of group or socialized medical pro- 
visions; enlarged scope of citizens’ social security; 
problems concerned with workers’ wages and 
management profits; potential unemployment; 
problems of inflationary monetary trends; rela- 
tive emphasis on nationalism and internationalism; 
and similar problems and currently-proposed solu- 
tions. 


A Job for the Citizen 


The ultimate solving of these current proposals 
and vexing problems cannot be left alone to Con- 
gress and the state legislatures. They are problems 
on which the ordinary citizen must do some think- 
ing. Former President Theodore Roosevelt once 
said, ‘A good citizen is one who can carry his own 
weight in a democracy.” If this be true, it pre- 
sumes that individual citizens, future and present, 
must be educated, or educate themselves, as to the 
facts involved and the merit of solutions proposed, 
and then act accordingly. 

In any event, it is clear that renewed emphasis 
in education must be placed upon the civic duties 
of individual citizens. This implies not only in- 
creased attention to this area in schools and col- 
leges but also in adult education for the mature 
citizens. Only in this way can it be reasonably 
assured that enlightened and constructive progress 
can be made throughout the nation in matters of 
community, state, and national legislative policies 
and actions. 

It is quite evident that the complex problems 
confronting the nation in this postwar era are not 
so much technological as they are human and eco- 
nomic and social. Hence, the need for clear-cut 
emphasis on citizenship duties in schools, colleges, 
and in an expanded program of adult education. 


* Roben J. Maaske is President, Eastern Oregon 
College, La Grande, Oregon. He is a mem- 
ber of Phi Delta Kappa. 


This trend is necessary if constructive, forward- 
looking social changes are to result, based upon an 
intelligent understanding and support by citizens 
generally. 


Educating for Technological Advance 


It is quite clearly recognized that technological 
advances in the United States have clearly out- 
stripped social advances. Relatively, also, the 
United States has developed, technologically, far 
in advance of most other nations of the world. 

In the America of almost unlimited natural re- 
sources, the evolution of the machine has pro- 
gressed rapidly. Looking backward, it was only 
in 1840 that someone urged the closing of the 
U. S. Patent Office because all worth-while things 
had been discovered; about 1890, many physicists 
agreed that all physical knowledge had been cor- 
ralled. Yet in 1895, Roentgen, in Germany, dis- 
covered the X-ray; in 1896, Becquerel, in France, 
working with uranium started the science of radio 
activity, to be followed by Curie, Einstein, Milli- 
kan, and now the constellation of atomic power 
scientists. 

Under the high-powered stimuli of war and the 
availability of practically unlimited funds for re- 
search and experimentation in this and other na- 
tions, remarkable strides forward have been made 
in industrial and machine improvements. While 
not all war-produced inventions can be adapted 
for peacetime industrial utilization, many of them 
can. These, combined with the inventions and im- 
provements continuously being made in industrial 
research laboratories and field experimentation, 
will become evident rapidly in this postwar era. 

The average citizen is already generally aware 
of potential adaptations for practical civilian usage 
of such war-induced inventions and discoveries as 
radar; jet and rocket power transportation in auto- 
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mobiles, busses, trains and planes; and atomic 
power, to mention only a few. 

Meanwhile, on the home front in factories, 
shops, industrial firms, research laboratories and 
on farms, the pressing shortage of labor has in- 
duced uncountable time- and labor-saving inven- 
tions and improvements. As one example what 
these may mean, the mechanical cotton picker now 
being perfected will replace, by conservative esti- 
mate, 1,500,000 workers whose main livelihood 
has been the hoeing and picking of cotton. 

With the relatively fewer numbers of men re- 
quired in production of consumer goods and food 
supplies in factories and on farms will come a 
greater need for greater numbers to be employed 
in the distribution of consumer goods, in service 
fields such as the social services, recreation, educa- 
tion, and in other similar service areas, if anything 
like full employment is to be attained in the 
United States. 

What is needed is not less science, less inven- 
tion, less labor-saving devices, but a more intelli- 
gent and humane use of them, coupled with 
straight thinking in other areas. We need, if such 
be possible, the same kind of enlightened thinking 
in managing persons as we can show in managing 
atoms. 

The task of education is not only to develop 
scientists and technicians, to stimulate technologi- 
cal advances, to enable more people to have greater 
pleasures and conveniences in life, but also to de- 
velop a broader social viewpoint in orienting these 
technological advances into the complicated social 
structure of the nation without wrecking it. 

Thus, education should develop scientists, tech- 
nicians and executives with a social point of view; 
develop social scientists and leaders to cope effec- 
tively with social problems resulting from techno- 
logical advances; and to aid adult citizens gen- 
erally in acquiring a proper understanding of the 
necessary balance between the two. 


Educating for Avocational Pursuits 
The increasing trend toward a shorter work- 
ing week, longer vacation periods, an earlier re- 
tirement age, and the upward rise in the age for 
employing youth, clearly implies a need for 
greater stress on educating for avocational pur- 
suits. Never was the old maxim that “idleness 

leads to mischievousness” more literally true. 


Not only is the need one alone for the construc- 
tive, wholesome use of longer periods of leisure 
time, but there are definite health and character 
factors also involved. If added leisure time results 
only in having Mr. Citizen spend more time in 
questionable commercialized amusements, in cock- 
tail and similar partying, in an endless search for 
excitement per se, it may turn out to be less a bless- 
ing than a curse. 

There are those who predict that man’s life may 
be extended generally to around 125 years, with 
homo sapiens growing neither gray nor fat nor 
bald. While this is likely an exaggeration, it is true 
that man’s average age is steadily increasing, thus 
lengthening greatly the age period after the pres- 
ent normal retirement age. 

The task of education in this area of preparation 
for use of leisure time is clearly indicated. In the 
preparation of the future citizen now in the 
schools, more time and emphasis must be given 
to the development of interests and abilities which 
will carry over into after-school life. One might 
mention a few such as: The development of art, 
music and other similar aesthetic interests; hobbies 
with adult carry-over value; gardening, landscap- 
ing and interior furnishing; development of litera- 
ture and reading tastes with permanent interests; 
and recreational and sports interests which can be 
pursued through adult life. 

While some attention to these matters has been 
given in the schools and colleges, more needs to 
be allotted toward the objective of carry-over 
value and use in adult life. Then, too, expanded 
programs of adult education and recreation, under 
the auspices of the schools, should give time and 
attention to educating more effectively for whole- 
some, avocational pursuits among the present adult 
population. 


More than 10,000 Science Clubs located in the 
United States and in 18 other countries are affili- 
ated with the Science Clubs of America, 1719 N. 
Street N.W., Washington 6, D. C. The club 
which sponsors the science talent search will send 
free upon request help in organizing science clubs, 
including manuals such as 1,000 Projects for 
Science Clubs, Free and Low-Cost Materials for 
Science Clubs, Science Club Projects. 
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Educating Students from Other Lands 


By W. VIRGIL NESTRICK 


VER night the United States has become the 
O educational center of the world. Over twelve 
thousand students from all parts of the world are 
enrolled in our colleges and universities from coast 
to coast. Several thousand more young men and 
women eagerly await the time when they, too, may 
come to this country to study in our colleges and 
universities. 

Students from foreign lands must continue their 
education in order that they may acquire those 
knowledges and skills which they should possess 
if they are to provide the constructive leadership 
their native countries and the world need. Many 
of the present students are here because the col- 
leges they normally would have attended were 
destroyed in the War or are located in countries 
which have neither food nor housing to accommo- 
date them at the present time. Some of the stu- 
dents are from countries which do not have ade- 
quate educational facilities for their youth. 

The United States has attracted many students 
because of its prominence in the World of Na- 
tions. Students from foreign lands have heard of 
and admire our industrial efficiency and our tech- 
nological achievements. They marvel at our stand- 
ard of living. They are here to learn firsthand how 
we accomplish what we accomplish. They are here 
to learn why we believe what we believe and why 
we act as we act. In short, they are here to learn all 
they can about America and Americans. But while 
learning about us, they are here also as goodwill 
ambassadors and in this role they hope that we 
may learn more about them and their countries 


and understand the problems with which their 


countries are confronted. 

The present influx of students from foreign 
lands provides an opportunity for our youth and 
that of other countries to meet, exchange ideas, 
and learn from each other. This learning situation 
should contribute immeasurably to better interna- 
tional understanding and world cooperation, for 
it is through the youth of today that we may look 
with hope toward the future. 


* W. Virgil Nestrick is Director, Division of 
Adult Education and Extension, and Assist- 
ant Professor of Education, Queens College, 
Flushing, New York. 


Most of our visiting students will return to their 
native countries, taking back with them any influ- 
ence which we may have had on their ways of act- 
ing and thinking. American colleges and uni- 
versities, therefore, together with the residents of 
the cities in which these institutions are located, 
may very well be in the position of shaping the 
destinies of mankind the world over for many 
years. For this reason, it is important that we en- 
courage students from foreign lands to come to the 
United States to study and take whatever steps 
are necessary to provide them with the type of edu- 
cational program which will be of benefit to them, 
to us, and to the world. 

In these times, when our colleges are faced with 
unprecedented enrollments, the temptation to limit 
the number of foreign students is strong. Colleges 
and universities may find it difficult to admit stu- 
dents from foreign lands when so many of our 
own young people who wish to continue their edu- 
cation are turned away. It is fortunate, however, 
that most colleges have devised plans whereby 
foreign students, in greater number, can be ad- 
mitted. 

If we are to encourage students from foreign 
lands to seek admission to our colleges and uni- 
versities, we must accept responsibility for arrang- 
ing programs which will meet their special needs 
and purposes. Provision must be made for meet- 
ing emotional and social needs, as well as for in- 
tellectual interests. If they are handicapped be- 
cause of the lack of English, we must provide a 
program which will remove that handicap. If they 
are insecure in their new surroundings, we must 
plan a program which will help orient them to our 
ways of living. If they are insecure and lonely be- 
cause they have no friends, we must provide a pro- 
gram which will help them make friends. 
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In the summer of 1945, Queens College of the 
College of the City of New York established as a 
part of its Division of Adult Education and Ex- 
tension a special program in English and Orienta- 
tion for students who come to this country to study 
but who do not have sufficient command of English 
to enable them to pursue with profit independent 
and directed study on the college level. During the 
past eighteen months, over one hundred and 
seventy students have been enrolled in this pro- 
gram for a period from four weeks to thirty-six 
weeks. In addition to the young men and women 
who are primarily interested in learning or im- 
proving their English before entering other col- 
leges and universities for study in their specialized 
fields, the Queens College program is open to 
citizens of other lands and members of their fam- 
ilies who are in the United States in connection 
with work of the United Nations, as well as citi- 
zens from other countries who are here on diplo- 
matic, visitor's, or permanent visas who wish to 
learn English as rapidly as possible. 

The fifteen fifty-minute class sessions which the 
students attend weekly are designed to serve three 
objectives: (1) to help students from foreign 
lands understand the life and customs of the peo- 
ple of the United States; (2) to help non-English 
speaking students to speak, understand, read and 
write good colloquial English necessary for every 
day situations in life in the United States; and at 
a more advanced level, (3) to help the students 
read, write, understand and speak the kind of 
English necessary to facilitate their independent 
study in our colleges and universities. 

A phase of the program equally as important as 
the formal instruction provided in class sessions, 
and integrated with the program in English, is a 
program of extra-curricular activities. These activi- 
ties, both social and educational, are planned to 
help students observe and understand the life and 
customs of the people of the United States and to 
provide an opportunity for them to meet and make 
friends with individuals and families. A special 
effort is made to have students entertained in 
American homes for breakfast, lunch, dinner or 
for a social evening. Social activities are arranged 
so that the foreign students as a group may enter- 
tain at the College those individuals who have 
entertained them as groups or as individuals. In- 
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formal teas, dances and discussion groups are 
scheduled to enable the students from foreign 
lands to meet and talk with American students in 
attendance at Queens College or in other colleges 
in the metropolitan area. In December 1946, stu- 
dents from Turkey were encouraged to plan and 
arrange an exhibit about their country. This ac- 
tivity provided the students with an opportunity 
to meet and talk with the two thousand visitors 
who came to see the exhibit. The exhibit also 
helped the students gain social approval and 
prestige on the campus and in the community. 
Plans are under way to have other groups of stu- 
dents arrange such exhibits. 

One of the most important parts of any program 
for students from foreign lands is that which pro- 
vides them with an opportunity to meet and make 
friends with Americans. At Queens College, this 
includes, when possible, finding families in the 
community with whom the students may live as an 
integral part of the family or as paying guests. 
When students are accepted as sons or daughters, 
or as brothers or sisters, in the homes in which 
they live, there is every reason to believe that the 
students are better adjusted and that both the stu- 
dents and the members of the foster homes will 
establish bonds of friendship which will con- 
tribute to better international understanding. 

As a part of their program of scheduled extra- 
curricular activities, the students at Queens Col- 
lege visit museum, libraries, various industries, 
hospitals, and places of historical significance. To 
help them understand our system of justice, visits 
to one or more court sessions are scheduled. Our 
system of education is studied by visits to both 
typical and atypical schools. During August 1946, 
fifteen students from Turkey were sent, through 
the cooperation of the United States Employment 
Service, to the Farm Labor Camp at Tivoli, New 
York, where they assisted in harvesting crops. 
Through this experience, the students were able 
to observe one phase of rural life which they 
could not see in metropolitan New York. But more 
important, they had an opportunity to work, talk 
and enlarge their circle of American friends. 

The director of extra-curricular activities for 
foreign students encourages social, religious and 
professional groups in the community to invite 
the students to their meetings. 





A Legion to Make Peace 


By GORDON K. STEVENSON 


T MUST be clear by now that we get as much 
I peace as we are willing to work and pay for, 
and not one bit more. If we are ready, as a nation 
and as a family of nations to pay the price of a 
just and lasting peace, we shall achieve it. There- 
fore, some of us are proposing to establish a Peace 
Legion. We believe in it for a variety of reasons. 

The Peace Legion, created and financed 
through federal legislation, would have as its ob- 
jectives service to our nation and the world by 
training friendly citizens with a broad national 
and world background. It should offer to every 
young man and woman, between the ages of eight- 
een and thirty, the opportunity of giving two years 
of service, one at home and one abroad. 

The period of service would begin, much as war 
service started, at a recruitment center. There 
would be physical and mental examinations. Op- 
portunities in the various types of service would 
be described, and each person accepted for service 
would make a first, second, and third choice. 

The Department of Interior might offer a year 
with the forestry service, constructing trails, roads, 
and buildings or planting trees. The Department 
of Agriculture might have some projects in soil 
conservation and in erosion control and rural 
electrification. Camps similar to the old Civilian 
Conservation Corps camps might be used to house 
men serving on these projects. 

Under the Department of Labor or the Depart- 
ment of Commerce opportunities in social service 
might be developed. The Office of Education 
might assign groups to assist in giving leadership 
to Boy Scout, Girl Scout, Campfire, Girl Reserve, 
city and county recreation departments, commu- 
nity welfare council and allied agencies. The 
young people so assigned could assist and sup- 
plement the professional and volunteer leadership 
available. 

Where a community needed new recreational 
and character development facilities, it might well 
furnish the site and the material, while the Peace 
Legion gave the labor. 
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* Gordon K. Stevenson is Principal, Jefferson 
Elementary School, San Diego, California. 
He is a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


The year’s work might be organized on a quar- 
terly basis, with the service arranged to give oppor- 
tunity for travel in two areas of our country, with 
the same purpose that was in the minds of military 
men who shifted personnel from camp to camp. 

The Peace Legion plan might start in a small 
way (with 50,000, let us say) and expand as tech- 
niques are developed. Planning could be under 
the direction of the United States Office of Edu- 
cation with the advice of the departments of gov- 
ernment, especially those concerned with national 
defense, diplomacy and conservation. Each depart- 
ment could indicate the numbers needed in the 
various fields of service. 

During this preliminary year of domestic serv- 
ice, each student’s abilities should be carefully 
evaluated. To those who show sufficient strength, 
a second year of opportunity for service should be 
offered. They should be invited to serve a year in 
some other country. The number chosen to serve 
in other countries should be large. Every normal 
young person with good character should feel that 
he would have such an opportunity if he so de- 
sired. 

Of course, it is to be expected that other coun- 
tries would be sending us young people. Some of 
them have already begun. In 1942, after nine long 
years of war, China passed legislation and laid 
plans for sending 500 students a year to the 
United States during a period of twenty years. 
Why don’t we send 500 young people each year 
to China? 

This foreign service should be organized on an 
exchange basis by treaty. The plan could be car- 
ried out between countries wherever mutually 
agreeable. The time would come when young 
citizens would feel their education incomplete 
without service in the Peace Legion. 
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From the days of the caveman 
until now, every advance 
in world history has involved 


giving up something from the past 


This page from Look Magazine. 
Drawings by Fred _ Freeman. 
Copyright, 1946, Cowles Maga- 
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You will have to give up: 
1. Looking down on “foreigners”-—people 
of other nationality and race—as less 
worthy of a peaceful, prosperous world 
2. The attitude of America first and the 
rest of the world be damned. 


3. The attitude that America should sell 
to other nations, but not buy from them. 


4. The attitude that it’s none of your 
business what happens to people in other 
countries, and none of their business 
what happens to ;eople in America. 


5. The belief that the American way is 
the only right way of doing things, and 
admit there are other ways that may be as 
right as ours even though they are different. 





Report on UNESCO” 


By WILLIAM G. CARR 


HEN the Delegates to UNESCO met in 

Paris on the 19th of November, there was 
assembled for the first time in the history of the 
world a substantial international, intergovern- 
mental body concerned with education. 

It is a little over three hundred years since the 
great Czech educator, Johann Comenius, first pro- 
posed something of the kind, and dreamers and 
planners have chipped away at the idea ever since. 
Last November 19th there finally came into full 
existence an international body dedicated to the 
principle that the defenses of the peace must be 
built in the minds of men. 


Paris, 1919 


How did that come about? Back in 1919, Dr. 
Fanny Fern Andrews, a very brilliant and able 
woman, walked up a corridor in the Hotel Crillon 
in Paris, and paused outside a room where Wood- 
row Wilson, Clemenceau, and other statesmen 
were drafting the Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions. Mrs. Andrews had in her hand a resolution 
from a then small organization of about 7,000 
teachers called the National Education Associa- 
tion of the United States. The resolution asked 
the framers of the Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions to provide in that document for international 
cooperation in education. 

I have examined the memorandum which Mrs. 
Andrews submitted to President Wilson and the 
others present on that occasion. It was eloquent 
and convincing. No one since then has put the 
case any better than Mrs. Andrews told it on that 
day in 1919 in the Conference Room of the Hotel 
Crillon. 

The statesmen around the table listened politely 
to this educator and then told her in effect, with 
that exquisite politeness in which statesmen are 
so expert, that they had heard her resolution from 
the National Education Association and her state- 
ment with appreciation. If they didn’t happen to 
put the provisions for education into the League of 
Nations, she must please understand that they had 


* William G. Carr is Secretary, Educational 
Policies Commission, and Secretary, Prepara- 
tory Commission of the World Organization 
of the Teaching Profession; 1201 16th Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. He is a member 
of Phi Delta Kappa. 


to take care of the really important things first. 
They might get around to education later. 

And so there was nothing about education in 
the League of Nations Covenant. The League of 
Nations itself consistently refused to approve any 
reference to education in its official documents 
and committees. Through the years between the 
wars, the Germans and the Japanese, the Ameri- 
cans and the British, and all the other nations went 
their own separate ways in education. We taught 
our children to love peace while other nations 
taught their children something else. And the war 
came. 

In 1944 the statesmen assembled again at Dum- 
barton Oaks. The document called the Dumbarton 
Oaks proposals was issued for the consideration 
of the civilized world. You could scan it a hundred 
times and you wouldn’t find in it even an indirect 
reference to education. 


San Francisco 


Then the United Nations went to San Francisco 
in April, 1945. Representatives of the Educational 
Policies Commission of the National Education 
Association conferred with representatives of the 
Department of State and of the American Delega- 
tion at San Francisco. We were told flatly, as Mrs. 
Andrews was told by President Wilson in 1919, 
that we would just have to wait; that the United 
Nations Charter couldn’t contain anything about 
education; that it was too controversial and prob- 
ably not fundamental. 

Nevertheless, some of us went to San Fran- 


* Remarks at a Conference of the Educational Policies 
Commission with Consultants in the Chicago Area, Decem- 
ber 12, 1946. 
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cisco. We were invited there by the Department 
of State to serve as Consultants to the United States 
Delegation. And we began at once to try to per- 
suade the American Delegates and the other 
Delegates that if they wanted the United Nations 
Charter to succeed they would have to build it 
from the bottom up. 

We were not opposed to the security council; 
to the international police force; to the idea of eco- 
nomic cooperation; to the codification of laws; to 
the new international court. We were strongly in 
favor of all these things, but we said, ‘If you don’t 
begin with the children, your Charter won't work 
very well or very long.” 

We said that so often, so loudly and so softly, 
and in all the other tones of voice we could com- 
mand, that after a while they began to listen. Then 
came the payoff on all the years of preparation and 
publicity. We had spent fifty or sixty thousand 
dollars from the National Education Association’s 
War and Peace Fund, on radio programs, public 
opinion polls, pamphlets, regional conferences, 
and every other device we could invent to explain 
to the people of America that a real “people’s 
peace”’ would have to rest on education. 

We were able to show the American Delega- 
tion in San Francisco that eighty-four per cent of 
the American people in one poll believed there 
ought to be an international agency in education; 
that the Charter of the United Nations had to deal 
constructively with education or be maimed and 
incomplete and faltering from the very beginning. 

On the 25th of May, in the middle of the San 
Francisco Conference, the United States Delega- 
tion capitulated. A very distinguished member 
threw up his hands and said, “I surrender!”” When 
the United Nations Charter was at last completed 
it contained a series of clear-cut references to inter- 
national cooperation in education. 


London 


The San Francisco Conference laid down the 
principle that there should be educational coopera- 
tion. The methods by which that cooperation 
should be attained were left to the London Con- 
ference, which met a year ago, in October and 
November 1945. At the London Conference the 
detailed Charter of UNESCO was drafted. 

There isn’t time to tell you, and probably you 
all know anyway, the general provisions of that 
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UNESCO Charter. The Charter provides that 
UNESCO shall be a specialized agency of the 
United Nations, with an annual General Confer- 
ence meeting in a different city each year. It has an 
Executive Board and a substantial staff, whose 
business it is to work with the member govern- 
ments to organize education in the interests of 
peace and security. 


Paris, 1946 


In Paris, in 1946, the First General Conference 
of UNESCO assembled. It is one of those odd 
twists of history that in the very room where Mrs. 
Andrews presented her resolution and was told 
that she had better wait until more important 
things were settled; in that very room in the Hotel 
Crillon, the United States Delegation to UNESCO 
held its daily meetings, and, as far as I know, is 
meeting there this very afternoon. 

After a year of uncertainty between the London 
and Paris Meetings, UNESCO has decided that 
its function in education is not just to be a service 
agency to do those things that the member gov- 
ernments ask it to do, but that UNESCO is to be 
a dynamic agency, deliberately speaking, by per- 
suasion, to change and improve educational prac- 
tice. It will strive to alter the nature, quality and 
scope of national systems of education in the 
member states so that education may contribute 
more effectively to peace than it ever has in the 
past. That is now the basic premise. It was not easy 
to get the basic premise accepted, and I think there 
needs to be constant watchfulness to see that the 
policy is carried out. 

You see, it is easy to exchange professors. It is 
easy, even, to exchange students and teachers in 
the lower schools. It is easy to set up an exchange 
of information so that librarians can know what 
the other librarians have in their libraries. Those 
things have been done for the last fifty years, at 
least, but wars came just the same. Some day I may 
make a statistical analysis and prove there is a 
high positive correlation between the number of 
professors exchanged and the number of wars 
fought! 

UNESCO, however, while it will continue to 
foster exchanges, and conduct many other equally 
important service functions, will do some other 
things, too. There is to be a budget of just under 
seven million dollars; about forty per cent of 

















REPORT ON UNESCO* 


which, under present plans, is marked for edu- 
cational purposes within UNESCO; the remainder 
being for general administrative, scientific, and 
cultural work. 


Five UNESCO Projects 


First, UNESCO will make an international 
study of methods of teaching international under- 
standing in the elementary and secondary schools 
and in the higher institutions. The inclusion of 
the elementary and secondary schools, I assure 
you, represents a substantial gain. 

Second, UNESCO will launch at once a major 
undertaking in the field of textbook revision. It 
will ask each member government to supply copies 
of its most commonly-used textbooks in history, 
civics, geography, and other subjects related to in- 
ternational understanding. These textbooks will 
be studied by an international committee of ex- 
perts—historians and other persons competent to 
pass upon their accuracy and freedom from bias. 
A report will be made one year from now to the 
Second General Conference of UNESCO on what 
the staff finds, or doesn’t find, in these textbooks. 
(I am using the word “textbooks” loosely; the 
study includes not only textbooks but also other 
teaching materials. ) 

The staff is directed not only to bring to light 
good examples of materials which promote inter- 
national understanding but it also has the responsi- 
bility of reporting to the General Conference any 
instances that it might find, which, in its judg- 
ment, are inimical to the maintenance of peace 
and security. That last responsibility, of course, 
will have to be handled with great tact. It is a 
step that ought to be taken only as a last resort. 
The whole weight of the UNESCO program will 
be on the discovery and development of good 
teaching, good textbooks, and good teaching ma- 
terials, rather than on the condemnation of bad 
material. However, it is important to know that 
UNESCO has authority, if need arises, to point out 
to the entire world through its General Confer- 
ence, which is open to the press of the world, any 
instances of what might become, for instance, an- 
other Nazi educational system. 

Third, UNESCO will establish, in cooperation 
with the World Health Organization, an expert 
committee on health education to organize the best 
experience of all countries for the development of 
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healthy boys and girls through school health in- 
struction. I am not an expert in that field. I don’t 
know just what will be included in the studies. 
Perhaps no one knows definitely at this time. 
However, such a program will be worked out by 
UNESCO. 

Fourth, UNESCO will attack the great world- 
wide problem of illiteracy. It is estimated that be- 
tween fifty and sixty per cent of the adults of the 
world are now unable to read and write even the 
simplest materials in their own language. 
UNESCO will set up a panel of experts, drawn 
from countries which have recently had success- 
ful programs for the eradication of illiteracy. 

Incidentally, the Chinese told us in Paris that 
this last year they had taught over ten million 
adult Chinese to read and write. After looking at 
the Chinese language this seems to me to be an 
amazing achievement! However that may be, they 
have developed, as you all know, a remarkable 
program. They still have a long way to go, but 
they are eager to learn. 

This project is called “Fundamental Educa- 
tion.’’ Fundamental education means, in UNESCO 
language, basic literacy, as we would ordinarily 
use the words, plus some health education and 
some education in community and economic under- 
standing. “Fundamental Education” is broader 
than just the removal of illiteracy. 

Fifth, UNESCO will in 1947 develop a world 
charter for the teaching profession. This state- 
ment will have to be approved by the various gov- 
ernments, but it will be a statement of what the 
governments of the world are willing to approve 
in terms of social rights and economic status of 
their teachers and the duties for which the teacher 
is responsible as a member of modern society. 


A Long-Range Program 


Those are a few of the major projects which 
UNESCO is to tackle next year. I don’t want to 
give you the impression that those five things will 
all be fully accomplished in 1947. All of them, 
however, will be started in 1947. 

It will take a very long time, indeed, to carry 
through to a successful culmination. The impor- 
tant point just now is that the mechanism is there, 
the staff is there, the money will be there, and the 
whole program is on the way. ; 

I want to leave just one final point with you 
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about UNESCO. Please do not ever get in the 
habit of thinking that our responsibility as teachers 
for international cooperation in education is at 
an end because UNESCO exists. 

UNESCO simply cannot do this job alone at 
the governmental level. We shall need, and we 
are trying to form, as a result of the Endicott 
Meeting, a strong World Organization of the 
Teaching Profession. One of the purposes of my 
trip to France and England was to see if we could 
work out acceptable arrangements with teachers of 
those countries for a strong, professionally con- 
scious and professionally responsible world-wide 
organization of teachers whose business it will 
be to aid and abet and, if necessary, to incite and 
encourage, UNESCO to attack the critical educa- 
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tional problem of our day and to work as vigor- 
ously as it ought to work on them. 

We really have just begun. The whole task is 
going to take as long as anybody in this room lives, 
and longer, but I think we have set in motion, at 
San Francisco and at London and now in Paris, 
the machinery of which it may be said, as Horace 
Mann said about the first normal school in Massa- 
chusetts, “Coiled up in this institution, as in a 
spring, there is a vigor whose uncoiling may 
wheel the sphere.” I think that is deeply true of 
UNESCO. Let us get the nations together on the 
common ground of a decent and humane educa- 
tion for their children. There isn’t any one thing 
that can do more to assure peace and security. 


National Contests for 1946-1947 


The National Contest Committee of the National Association of Secondary School Principals ap- 
proves the following national contests as the only ones in which schools should participate in the 


school year 1946-1947. 


Sponsoring Agency 
American Association for the United Nations, Inc., 45 East 65th Street, New York 
21, New York. 
American Automobile Association, 17th Street and Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 
American Legion Auxiliary, 777 N. Meridian Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Atlantic Monthly, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Bausch and Lomb Optical Company, 635 St. Paul Street, Rochester 2, New York. 
tie We of the American Revolution, 17th and D Streets, N.W., Washington, 


Eastman Kodak Company, 343 State Street, Rochester 4, New York. 

Fisher Body Division, General Motors Corporation, Detroit 2, Michigan. 

The Kansas City Art Institute and School of Design, 4415 Warwick Boulevard, 
Kansas City 2, Missouri. 

Ladies Auxiliary of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 406 W. 34th Street, Kansas 
City 2, Missouri. 

Loyal Legion Foundation, 837-839 Lemcke Building, Indianapolis 4, Indiana. 

National Administrative Board for Pepsi-Cola Scholarships, 532 Emerson Street, 
Palo Alto, California. 

National Americanism Committee of the American Legion, 777 N. Meridian Street, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 

National Forensic League, Ripon, Wisconsin. 

National Graphic Arts Association, 719 Fifteenth Street, N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 

National Society for Crippled Children and Adults, Inc., Suit 105, 11 S. LaSalle 
Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 

Propeller Club of the U. S., Port of New Orleans, Room 304, Association of Com- 
merce Building, New Orleans 5, Louisiana. 

Scholarship Board of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Scholastic Magazines, Inc., 220 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, New York. 

Science Service, 1619 N Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


National Contest Approved 
Essay Contest on United Nations 


Traffic Safety Poster Contest 


Poppy Poster Contest 

Essay, Story, and Poetry Contests 
Scholarships 

Good Citizenship Pilgrimage 


Photographic Contest 
Craftsman’s Guild 
Scholarships 


Essay Contest 


Essay Contest 
Pepsi-Cola Scholarships 


Oratorical Contest 


Forensic (excluding debate) Contest 
Essay Contest 
Design for 1949 Easter Seal 


Essay Contest 
National Honor Scoiety Scholarships 


Art, Literature, Music Contests 
Science Talent Search 





Building Peace With UNESCO 


By FREDERICK G. HOCHWALT 


O THIs city of light from the far-flung places 
Te the world have come men of good will to 
build the structure of peace. And the peace as 
these men conceive it is a very real and objective 
goal. Those who have come here in search of 
peace speak many languages and have many cus- 
toms; but if they would succeed in their endeavor 
in bending education, science and culture to the 
task at hand, they must make common cause 
among themselves and achieve a sound and mutu- 
ally agreeable definition of peace. 

The peace for which mankind is seeking 
means much more than a cessation of hostilities. 
It is a philosophical peace that is so real that it 
penetrates and permeates all of existence. No more 
complete definition of peace has been given than 
that of St. Augustine who defined peace as “the 
tranquility of order.” Apropos of this definition it 
is strange to note that in an age that prides itself 
on its scientific approach to the problems of liv- 
ing, the idea of order is not always completely 
understood. Order consists in the reasoned and 
reasonable relationship of one thing to another or 
of things among themselves. Order connotes the 
operation of justice under law. One cannot insist 
too much upon the idea of order for there are 
always baser elements in the world that thrive on 
disorder and seek to promote it to further their 
own ends and purposes. 

In this age of science and reason, men are seek- 
ing principles upon which they can establish an 
ordered existence that will produce justice and 
peace for all. Precisely, because it is an age of 
science men are realists. Since this is so, only an 
idle dreamer could think that actions undertaken 
jointly by governments in any capital of the world 
could, of themselves, produce a state of peace. It 
is not possible to push a button in Paris or London, 
or at the seat of the United Nations and achieve 
peace completely and immediately. No one can 
relate agreed principles to a program and by that 
mere agreement effectuate it. The struggle for 
peace is a continuous war; it is a war of mankind 
against its own weaknesses and mistakes, and if 
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* This is a sermon delivered at the Cathedral of 
Notre Dame, Paris, during the First Confer- 
ence of UNESCO, by the Very Reverend 
Monsignor Frederick G. Hochwalt, Director, 
Department of Education, National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, Washington, D. C., 
and a member of the U. S. Delegation to 
UNESCO. 


it is war that is to be successfully prosecuted, each 
individual must realize that he does not wage it 
alone. 

In the existence that he seeks to order under jus- 
tice and law man has relationships to God, to him- 
self, to his fellowmen, to his community, to his 
state, to the nation and to the community of na- 
tions. In each of these relationships he is required 
under law to be just. If his obligations stopped 
there it would be a cold, hard world indeed; yes, 
almost a cruel world that demeaned itself accord- 
ing to an even-handed justice alone. But the law 
of justice has a correlative in the law of love. It 
is under this law of love that man really perceives 
the otherness of things. Love of its very nature is 
a binding element. Love seeks the identity of the 
lover and the beloved. Love seeks to give rather 
than to receive. When a man truly loves his neigh- 
bor he desires to do something for him, to give 
freely of himself that his friend may have happi- 
ness. One who truly loves seeks to understand and 
to be understood. God so loved the world that He 
gave His Only-begotten Son to it. Christ so loved 
the people of this world that He gave His life for 
them. 

Promises of justice and tokens of charity are not 
enough to cause the peace for which the world 
seeks. No man can dissociate himself from his 
Creator and try to live of himself alone. Neither 
can any man achieve his greatest aspirations by 
giving lip-service to his ideals. Can there be a god- 
less science, a godless culture and a godless edu- 
cation that can be shaped to make a godless peace? 
Can we build a peaceful existence by hiding from 
ourselves the true nature of man? Can we build a 
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philosophy of life without God, or are these the 
days to fall upon our knees and open our minds to 
the truth that the soul of education is the education 
of the soul? 

To the thinking man the call to live prudently, 
justly, temperately and yet with fortitude, is the 
call to action in formulating and enacting a suc- 
cessful program for peace. The principles are 
clear, the policy is clear. The task lies in getting 
principles and programs to work together. 

Where does the work for peace begin? It begins 
in each heart where love for God and neighbor 
must grow. It begins when we recognize our 
neighbor in the house across the way as well as in 
the house beyond the horizon. It begins when we 
do and act with the knowledge that what we do 
in Paris and New York is of profound interest 
and significance to men in London and Baghdad. 
It begins when we recall that the small stone we 
throw into the pool of life makes ripples that 
reach out to its extreme periphery. It begins when 
we admit that our small actions have tremendous 
reactions. It begins when we admit that we are in- 
deed our brother’s keepers, and so must keep him 
close to our hearts no matter the miles that inter- 
vene. It grows when we realize the fact that feet 
that tramp on dusty roads are our concern though 
we rest in comfort sheltered beneath green trees, 
refreshed by flowing water. It increases when we 
realize that the color of our neighbor’s skin and 
the accents with which he speaks make him no 
stranger to us. 

Principles engraved on stone tablets and fine 
parchment make great historical records, but the 
principles that pulse with life are those found in 
the front of the mind and on the tip of the tongue. 
The test of our principles is in the question, 
“When do they start to operate?’’ If we are sincere 
we must insist that our principles be found now 
in the lisping child and in the trembling cen- 
tenarian. Treaties are for history; the work of 
peace is for today. 

We often hear it said that a peaceful tomorrow 
can be made in our schools today. That is a fallacy 
because of its incompleteness. If peace is to be 
realized the program to insure its success must be 
launched on all levels at once. Not a single area 
can be neglected. The walls of suspicion and mis- 
understanding that separate men and nations 
must come tumbling down. The trumpet that can 





sound the destruction of these barriers to brother- 
hood can well be the voice of UNESCO heard 
everywhere by all people. 

Today we are gathered here to pray for the great 
goal for which we strive. Let now the voice of 
prelates, priests and people be raised on high in a 
great prayer of petition. Pray for us! 





Plug for Teachers 


The National Phi Delta Kappa Committee on 
Teacher Recruitment clipped pertinent material 
concerning teacher salaries from national maga- 
zines and sent it to Bob Hope with a request that 
he give a plug for teachers. The committee is plan- 
ning to contact director of other nationwide radio 
programs. Following is the plug, taken from the 
December 3 Bob Hope show: | 

“. . . If you don’t believe it, go ask your school 
teacher. In a few towns right now she’s on the 
schoolhouse steps with a picket sign calling atten- 
tion to her pay-check, which never has been quite 
the size of Lassie’s. . . . But then, if teachers got 
paid for the grief we all give ’em as kids, they'd be 
millionaires, too. . . . I mean, just think what 
Crosby’s teachers must’ve gone through . . . and 
my poor eighth grade teacher. . . . She’s always 
said those were the three toughest years of her 
life. . . . But no kidding, ‘Teach,’ if you're at 
the bottom of the heap in your local budget, we're 
on your side . . . because, for our dough, you 
belong on top of the heap with the doctor, the 
scientist, the statesman, and all other callings 
where devotion to humanity comes ahead of devo- 
tion to the dollar.” 

It has been recommended that school people 
who read this quotation send a note to Bob Hope, 
National Broadcasting Company, Hollywood 28, 
thanking him for the favorable publicity —Emery 
Stoops, Chairman, National Phi Delta Kappa 
Committee on Teacher Recruitment. 

To which your Editor would add that whenever 
a person says a good word for teachers or teaching, 
you can encourage that person by saying, “Thank 
you!” —The Editor. 
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Men Wanted by the Indian Service 


By WILLARD W. BEATTY 


HE United States Indian Service wants men 

teachers for its elementary schools. The Indian 
Service is unlike any other school system in the 
United States. It maintains almost 400 schools 
which are scattered from Barrow, Alaska, the 
northernmost permanent community in the West- 
ern hemisphere, to Big Cypress in southern Florida. 
These schools vary from one-room community day 
schools, some of which are located hundreds of 
miles from the nearest white community, to large 
boarding and day schools when residence facili- 
ties are provided to care for children from scat- 
tered and isolated homes or from broken families. 
It is in the smaller day schools, however, that the 
Indian Service seeks men, and in most instances 
it wants married men. 

There appear to be fashions in vocations as well 
as in dress. The last two decades have seen an un- 
fortunate loss of interest by men in the teaching 
profession. It is even more unfortunate that many 
of the men who do select teaching, look down on 
the elementary school. This is probably due to the 
fact that men who enter education obtain their 
training in the colleges and universities, rather 
than in the normal schools and teacher colleges. 
The departments of education of many of our col- 
leges and universities rate high school and college 
teaching as much more respectable than elementary 
teaching. The average college teacher appears to 
think that anybody can teach in an elementary 
school; and that real intellectual activity for the 
school teacher does not begin until children reach 
the high school or college level. There could be 
no more fallacious or shortsighted notion. If more 
attention was paid to elementary education and 
more men of ambition and ingenuity were to de- 
vote their intellectual activities to elementary 
teaching and the devising of elementary curricula, 
more children who enter high school and who pre- 
pare for college might possess an infinitely better 
foundation for advanced education. 

The extent to which most forms of employment 
take the worker out of the home, has brought 
about a general divorce of the American man from 


* Willard W. Beatty is Director of Education, 
Indian Service, U. S. Department of Interior, 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Illinois. He is a 
member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


contact with children, which has led to the un- 
fortunate impression that men should not be in- 
terested in children; and it is generally believed 
that until children become mature, their care is a 
woman’s job. A large amount of juvenile de- 
linquency and emotional maladjustment in young 
people is due to this imbalance in home rela- 
tionships. Young children should have the bene- 
fit of contact with men while they are growing up, 
just as much as they should have contact with 
women. The elders in most of the Indian tribes for 
which the Indian Service operates schools, find 
it difficult to relinquish the training of boys to 
women, when the tradition has been that their 
training has been the responsibility of the oldest 
and wisest men in the tribe. 

Any man who aspires to a position of adminis- 
trative responsibility in education should consider 
it a matter of professional necessity that he have 
had active and continuing experience in elementary 
work in his earlier years as a teacher. The Indian 
Service takes pride in the professional opportuni- 
ties offered to its employees. Nine out of ten pro- 
motions are made from the ranks of present em- 
ployees. Opportunities for in-service training are 
presented each summer through the operation of 
one or more Indian Service summer schools in 
centers of Indian population in different parts of 
the country. The entering salary in the elementary 
schools of the Indian Service is $2,168.00. Under 
the present Federal scale a new employee may look 
forward to annual promotions of $75.00 with top 
ranking administrative officers drawing as much 
as $8,000.00. Indian Service teaching positions 
with provision for retirement pay are under Civil 
Service. Appointments at present are temporary, 
but it is probable that annual examinations soon 
will be restored. Information with regard to teach- 
ing positions in the Indian Service may be ob- 
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tained from the Director of Education, U.S.L.S., 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago. 

In the 118 Alaska communities, where the In- 
dian Service maintains schools, the Federal teach- 
er is often the only white man and the only repre- 
sentative of government in a native community 
of from 60 to 500 people. The larger villages, of 
course, ordinarily have a trader (who is often a 
white man) and frequently a representative of 
some missionary group. But the Federal teacher 
represents the culture, the standards, and the ideals 
of America. In some of these communities, he may 
be the only person thoroughly familiar with the 
English language. Although our northern citizens 
of native blood are quick to acquire English when 
the opportunity presents itself, there are still many 
villages where the opportunity has been wanting. 
Most Alaska native communities have had Federal 
schools for some 20 to 40 years, but there are some 
in which schools have been recently introduced, 
and there are still some villages without the bene- 
fit of schools. 

While Alaska often has been painted as a waste 
of snow and ice, with abnormally low tempera- 
tures during the winter months, this is largely an 
exaggeration. In most parts of Alaska where the 
Indian Service operates, the climate is no more 
severe than in our northern states of Dakota and 
Montana. Along the southern coast the climate 
closely resembles that of Seattle, with a trifle more 
mist in the air during some days of the year. How- 
ever, most parts of northern Alaska are under snow 
from six to seven months of the year, which 
means that water transportation is cut off, for 
ocean and rivers both freeze over. As the villages 
are from 50 to 100 miles apart, communication is 
by dog team or, increasingly, by airplane. 

Most Federal schools in Alaska are equipped 
with two-way radio and a period is set aside once 
or twice daily for intercommunication on the 
Alaska Native Service wave length. The Alaska 
Federal teacher is a teacher of children and a 
teacher and leader of adults. He may be expected 
to offer advice with regard to the care of the rein- 
deer, to be consulted by the managers of the na- 
tive cooperative store, to administer first aid and 
to report symptoms of illness over the radio suf- 
ficiently accurately to obtain advice from the phy- 
sicians in charge of Federal hospitals as to what 
should be done with sick natives. 
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In all of the smaller schools both husband and 
wife are employed, one as the teacher, and the 
other as an assistant, to assume responsibility for 
many of the school and community activities which 
fall outside of the classroom teacher’s responsi- 
bility. The base salary for Alaska teachers is 
$2,168.00, to which is added an increment of 25 
per cent to cover the increased cost of living within 
the Territory. Schools of this kind, while offering 
a tremendous challenge to interested and ambi- 
tious teachers, nevertheless, can be lonesome and 
discouraging if an individual does not have the 
strength to compete with some of the natural 
hardships, and lacks a companion to share his ex- 
periences. The Indian Service has been fortunate 
in the past to enlist the interest and the services of 
an unusually fine group of people in its Alaska 
schools. Now that the war is over it is looking for 
more of the same kind. 

In the continental United States, some of the 
larger Indian reservations present an environment 
which closely resembles that of Alaska, in that 
Indian communities are scattered over wide areas 
and are frequently at some distance from the near- 
est white town. For example, the Navaho Reser- 
vation in Arizona and New Mexico occupies about 
25,000 square miles of semi-desert land which in- 
cludes some of the most beautiful natural monu- 
ments under the American flag. These Indians dif- 
fer from Alaska natives in that they do not live in 
villages. They are mostly shepherds, living in 
family groups scattered widely over the reserva- 
tion area, separated by the amount of land neces- 
sary to provide adequate grazing for their flocks. 
The Navaho Reservation does not experience as 
much snow as Alaska, but the reservation is at an 
elevation of almost 7,000 feet and has its share. 
The roads are largely dirt trails, and there may 
be interruptions of travel during inclement 
weather. Here an employee of the Indian Service 
must depend upon automotive transportation be- 
cause of the distances, and cannot call an airplane 
to his assistance with the same facility as in Alaska. 

The Navaho reservation contains about 55,000 
Indians, approximately 20,000 of whom are chil- 
dren of school age. The Federal school facilities, 
however, are at present inadequate to care for 
more than 5,000 of these, and steps are being 
taken to increase the school capacity. The Navaho 
as a group are non-English-speaking and there are- 








very few white people scattered over the immense 
reservation. However, as a result of the war, the 
Indians are growing increasingly desirous to have 
their children educated. The limited number of 
English-speaking Navahos who served with the 
armed forces won great distinction for bravery and 
for initiative and ingenuity. 

Schools on the Apache and Pima-Papago Reser- 
vations also in Arizona, are not so far removed 
from cities, but they are in outlying rural areas. 
Indian Service schools also are found in North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, North Carolina, 
Mississippi, Florida and Louisiana. There is a sin- 
gle boarding school in each of California, Oregon 
and Kansas. 

The rural schools of the Indian Service are not 
concerned only with teaching the three R’s. Much 
attention is given to improvements in health and 
nutrition, and toward the more effective use of 
Indian economic resources by Indians. As a result 
most Indian day schools have their own irrigated 
gardens, and frequently they are centers for live- 
stock projects with cattle, horses, goats, or poultry 
designed to train the children in the care of these 
animals, and aid them in acquiring ownership 
of stock of their own. Fine breeding animals placed 
at the schools often help in up-breeding the stock 
of the adult patrons. 

It will be seen that guidance in such a program 
demands the best that a man can offer—and some- 
times involves training and strength that are pos- 
sessed by few women. 





Brotherhood Week is scheduled for observance 
February 17 to 24. Help for its observance is avail- 
able from the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, 381 4th Avenue, New York 16, New 
York. 


Negro History Week will be observed Febru- 
ary 10 to 16, 1947. Material to assist in the ob- 
servance of the week are obtainable from the 
Association for the Study of Negro Life and His- 
tory, 1538 9th Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Phi Delta Kappa will hold its 21st National 
Council at Kansas City, Missouri, December 
28-31, 1947. 
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Dental Study 


A five year study of the question “Who Shall 
Study Dentistry?” has been inaugurated by the 
Council on Dental Education of the American 
Dental Association and the American Association 
of Dental Schools. A joint committee under the 
general supervision of the secretary of the Council 
on Dental Education, Harlan H. Horner, will 
supervise the work. Shailer A. Peterson will be 
full time director of educational measurement. 
Under his direction a system of student personnel 
records will be set up by the Council on Dental 
Education in the central office. These records will 
be used to 

(1) Provide a better evaluation of pre-dental 
requirements, 

(2) Compile statistics including annual stu- 
dent registers and 

(3) Undertake a continuing study of students 
as they enter graduate training, internship, and 
the practicing profession. 

The aptitude test will not be used at the outset 
as a condition of admission to dental schools. It 
is hoped that the testing program will reveal what 
factors are important in the selection of good 
dental students. The test will be conducted with- 
out expense to students or schools. The joint com- 
mittee described the objective of the test as 
follows: 

“1. To measure the student’s ability to read 
with understanding the type of material that he 
will be expected to read in dental school. 

2. To measure the student’s ability to memorize 
verbal and visual material. 

3. To measure the student’s knowledge of both 
general and scientific word meanings. 

4. To measure the student’s mental ability. 

5. To measure the student’s ability to visualize 
patterns and relations without the necessity of pre- 
paring drawings. 

6. To measure the student's ability to express 
himself orally and in writing. 

7. To measure the student's ability to use his hands 
and fingers skillfully and dexterously.” 
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tained from the Director of Education, U.S.LS., 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago. 

In the 118 Alaska communities, where the In- 
dian Service maintains schools, the Federal teach- 
er is often the only white man and the only repre- 
sentative of government in a native community 
of from 60 to 500 people. The larger villages, of 
course, ordinarily have a trader (who is often a 
white man) and frequently a representative of 
some missionary group. But the Federal teacher 
represents the culture, the standards, and the ideals 
of America. In some of these communities, he may 
be the only person thoroughly familiar with the 
English language. Although our northern citizens 
of native blood are quick to acquire English when 
the opportunity presents itself, there are still many 
villages where the opportunity has been wanting. 
Most Alaska native communities have had Federal 
schools for some 20 to 40 years, but there are some 
in which schools have been recently introduced, 
and there are still some villages without the bene- 
fit of schools. 

While Alaska often has been painted as a waste 
of snow and ice, with abnormally low tempera- 
tures during the winter months, this is largely an 
exaggeration. In most parts of Alaska where the 
Indian Service operates, the climate is no more 
severe than in our northern states of Dakota and 
Montana. Along the southern coast the climate 
closely resembles that of Seattle, with a trifle more 
mist in the air during some days of the year. How- 
ever, most parts of northern Alaska are under snow 
from six to seven months of the year, which 
means that water transportation is cut off, for 
ocean and rivers both freeze over. As the villages 
are from 50 to 100 miles apart, communication is 
by dog team or, increasingly, by airplane. 

Most Federal schools in Alaska are equipped 
with two-way radio and a period is set aside once 
or twice daily for intercommunication on the 
Alaska Native Service wave length. The Alaska 
Federal teacher is a teacher of children and a 
teacher and leader of adults. He may be expected 
to offer advice with regard to the care of the rein- 
deer, to be consulted by the managers of the na- 
tive cooperative store, to administer first aid and 
to report symptoms of illness over the radio suf- 
ficiently accurately to obtain advice from the phy- 
sicians in charge of Federal hospitals as to what 
should be done with sick natives. 
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In all of the smaller schools both husband and 
wife are employed, one as the teacher, and the 
other as an assistant, to assume responsibility for 
many of the school and community activities which 
fall outside of the classroom teacher’s responsi- 
bility. The base salary for Alaska teachers is 
$2,168.00, to which is added an increment of 25 
per cent to cover the increased cost of living within 
the Territory. Schools of this kind, while offering 
a tremendous challenge to interested and ambi- 
tious teachers, nevertheless, can be lonesome and 
discouraging if an individual does not have the 
strength to compete with some of the natural 
hardships, and lacks a companion to share his ex- 
periences. The Indian Service has been fortunate 
in the past to enlist the interest and the services of 
an unusually fine group of people in its Alaska 
schools. Now that the war is over it is looking for 
more of the same kind. 

In the continental United States, some of the 
larger Indian reservations present an environment 
which closely resembles that of Alaska, in that 
Indian communities are scattered over wide areas 
and are frequently at some distance from the near- 
est white town. For example, the Navaho Reser- 
vation in Arizona and New Mexico occupies about 
25,000 square miles of semi-desert land which in- 
cludes some of the most beautiful natural monu- 
ments under the American flag. These Indians dif- 
fer from Alaska natives in that they do not live in 
villages. They are mostly shepherds, living in 
family groups scattered widely over the reserva- 
tion area, separated by the amount of land neces- 
sary to provide adequate grazing for their flocks. 
The Navaho Reservation does not experience as 
much snow as Alaska, but the reservation is at an 
elevation of almost 7,000 feet and has its share. 
The roads are largely dirt trails, and there may 
be interruptions of travel during inclement 
weather. Here an employee of the Indian Service 
must depend upon automotive transportation be- 
cause of the distances, and cannot call an airplane 
to his assistance with the same facility as in Alaska. 

The Navaho reservation contains about 55,000 
Indians, approximately 20,000 of whom are chil- 
dren of school age. The Federal school facilities, 
however, are at present inadequate to care for 
more than 5,000 of these, and steps are being 
taken to increase the school capacity. The Navaho 
as a group are non-English-speaking and there are- 
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very few white people scattered over the immense 
reservation. However, as a result of the war, the 
Indians are growing increasingly desirous to have 
their children educated. The limited number of 
English-speaking Navahos who served with the 
armed forces won great distinction for bravery and 
for initiative and ingenuity. 

Schools on the Apache and Pima-Papago Reser- 
vations also in Arizona, are not so far removed 
from cities, but they are in outlying rural areas. 
Indian Service schools also are found in North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, North Carolina, 
Mississippi, Florida and Louisiana. There is a sin- 
gle boarding school in each of California, Oregon 
and Kansas. 

The rural schools of the Indian Service are not 
concerned only with teaching the three R’s. Much 
attention is given to improvements in health and 
nutrition, and toward the more effective use of 
Indian economic resources by Indians. As a result 
most Indian day schools have their own irrigated 
gardens, and frequently they are centers for live- 
stock projects with cattle, horses, goats, or poultry 
designed to train the children in the care of these 
animals, and aid them in acquiring ownership 
of stock of their own. Fine breeding animals placed 
at the schools often help in up-breeding the stock 
of the adult patrons. 

It will be seen that guidance in such a program 
demands the best that a man can offer—and some- 
times involves training and strength that are pos- 
sessed by few women. 


Brotherhood Week is scheduled for observance 
February 17 to 24. Help for its observance is avail- 
able from the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, 381 4th Avenue, New York 16, New 
York. 





Negro History Week will be observed Febru- 
ary 10 to 16, 1947. Material to assist in the ob- 
servance of the week are obtainable from the 
Association for the Study of Negro Life and His- 
tory, 1538 9th Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Phi Delta Kappa will hold its 21st National 
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Dental Study 


A five year study of the question “Who Shall 
Study Dentistry?” has been inaugurated by the 
Council on Dental Education of the American 
Dental Association and the American Association 
of Dental Schools. A joint committee under the 
general supervision of the secretary of the Council 
on Dental Education, Harlan H. Horner, will 
supervise the work. Shailer A. Peterson will be 
full time director of educational measurement. 
Under his direction a system of student personnel 
records will be set up by the Council on Dental 
Education in the central office. These records will 
be used to 

(1) Provide a better evaluation of pre-dental 
requirements, 

(2) Compile statistics including annual stu- 
dent registers and 

(3) Undertake a continuing study of students 
as they enter graduate training, internship, and 
the practicing profession. 

The aptitude test will not be used at the outset 
as a condition of admission to dental schools. It 
is hoped that the testing program will reveal what 
factors are important in the selection of good 
dental students. The test will be conducted with- 
out expense to students or schools. The joint com- 
mittee described the objective of the test as 
follows: 

“1. To measure the student’s ability to read 
with understanding the type of material that he 
will be expected to read in dental school. 

2. To measure the student’s ability to memorize 
verbal and visual material. 

3. To measure the student’s knowledge of both 
general and scientific word meanings. 

4. To measure the student’s mental ability. 

5. To measure the student’s ability to visualize 
patterns and relations without the necessity of pre- 
paring drawings. 

6. To measure the student’s ability to express 
himself orally and in writing. 

7. To measure the student's ability to use his hands 
and fingers skillfully and dexterously.”’ 





That Boy Needed a Man 


By GEORGE E. 


URE, men teachers can do some things in some 
S situations which it would not only be more 
difficult for women to do, but practically impos- 
sible. The suggestion on page 154 of the Decem- 
ber number of the PH! DELTA KAPPAN brought 
many instances to mind. Here is one from a large 
city system. 

One morning while driving from home to my 
office in the Board of Education Building, I came 
upon a large boy of perhaps fourteen or fifteen 
whom I knew and whose family I had known 
slightly. He was walking in my direction so I 
stopped and invited him to ride. A bit of inquiry 
brought out the fact that he had had trouble with 
his teacher and the school principal. He was being 
sent to the Boys School, labeled by all boys as the 
“Bad Boys School.” He said he had just pushed 
his knees up under the bottom of the desk, then 
removed them and down came all his books, pen- 
cils, ruler, ink bottle, etc., onto the floor with a 
bang. The teacher sent him to the principal, the 
principal was sending him to the Boys School. 
The boy was retained in the office of another as- 
sistant superintendent of the city while I talked 
with the principal. What a tale of long-continued 
disturbance, even of mild defiance, that principal 
poured into my ears over the phone. When the 
question was raised about the possible transfer of 
the boy to another grade school, the principal said, 
“NO,” so loud that I could almost have heard it 
even without the help of the telephone. There 
were about one hundred similar grade schools in 
that city but this woman was not going to have 
any other grade school principal bothered by that 
young rascal. ‘‘No,”’ positively “No.” He’s got to 
go where only strong men teachers will handle 
him. 

In a conversation with the boy an hour later, 
he cautiously revealed that he was tired of women 
teachers; that he had had women teachers all his 
life, even in the Sunday School. He surely appeared 
to be a woman hater. When inquiry was made 
about his home life he said his mother was a 
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widow, he had four sisters, and that an uncle 
lived with the family. There was apparently not 
much of interest for a big masculine boy in that 
family. I asked specially about the uncle and their 
associations together, only to learn that he was a 
bachelor; ‘‘just another woman,” or at least not 
much man about him, so the boy thought. It be- 
came increasingly clear to the assistant superin- 
tendent who had charge of transfers as well as to 
me that what that boy needed was some first rate, 
square-shooting manhandling. Despite the pro- 
tests of his principal and the teacher the boy was 
sent to another grade school, not the Boys School, 
but to one where he would be better understood 
and less effeminately handled. He gave no further 
trouble. He did not end up in prison, as the teacher 
and principal predicted, but became a good stu- 
dent and graduated from high school *later, an 
honor to his family and to himself. 


The Girl and the Man 


In our building this semester, we have a little girl eleven 
years old, whose father did not return from the recent war 
in Europe. She lives with her younger sister and her mother. 
There is no longer a man in the family. She is a fine little 
girl with a high I.Q. and lots of general ability. She seriously 
misses the association of her father; she compensates in part 
by frequently making opportunities to talk with one of the 
men on our staff and she is constantly finding an excuse to 
approach his desk to ask some question or to share some 
picture. Her talk is never sentimental or foolish, it is always 
friendly and worth-while and satisfying to her. I am glad we 
have a man on the staff who can in some small way give 
this girl some of the satisfactions which she can no longer 
find with her father. This is only one of the many examples 
which I have observed indicating that some girls as well as 
boys need some men teachers in their elementary school life. 

—J. E. Petite, Principal, Ravenna School, Seattle, Wash- 
ington. 
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“Me AY I present Mr. Chandler, one of our 
new teachers? He is taking Miss Ander- 
son's place, you know.” 

Bill Chandler shook hands with his new col- 
league, but some of his enthusiasm for the new 
job and his interest in this personal contact were 
suddenly dimmed out. He felt a surge of resent- 
ment at being billed as a ‘‘substitute for Miss An- 
derson.” Bill had a little private theory that no 
person could really take another’s place in any job 
—that each individual was unique in his way of 
doing things. This was especially true, he felt, 
in the creative work of teaching. 

And, if no two persons of the same sex had 
identical methods in education, how much greater 
was the likelihood of divergence in approach and 
method when the teaching done by men was com- 
pared with that of women? 

If you have ever had an experience like Bill’s, 
it may have set you to thinking along similar 
lines. And perhaps you found yourself asking: 
what are the unique contributions of men to the 
business of education? 

Having just recognized the argument in favor 
of the uniqueness of the individual, it would be 
absurd to begin making generalizations now about 
all men teachers in contrast with a// women teach- 
ers. But it may be profitable to explore a little 
way into the forest to see if we can find a few 
trails along which male educators can make a 
valuable, and perhaps a very special, contribution 
to the educating of young people. 

In an attempt to discover what those “on the 
receiving end” think about this matter, the writer 
recently asked approximately 60 high school 
youngsters to give their opinions on the differ- 
ences between the work of their men teachers and 
that of the women on the faculty. Both boys and 
gitls were in the group. Some gave their opinions 
in an informal group discussion, and others were 
interviewed individually. The fact that they were 
talking to, or in the presence of, a man teacher 
influenced their comments, of course, but their 
ideas were interesting. 





Bring in the Male, Please 


By WENDALL W. HANER 
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‘Men teachers don’t let you get away with as 
much. ...” “Men are more cheerful... .” 
“Women don’t usually have a very good sense of 


humor. . . .” “Men are easier to get along with. 
. . .” “Women talk more, but men explain bet- 
ter. . . .” Some were sure that men made them 


work harder, while others were equally positive 
that the women “‘piled it on.’’ Many recalled the 
first classes in which they encountered men teach- 
ers and were amused at the memory of their first 
fears of ‘that man.” They recounted how happily 
surprised they were that he was friendly and 
understanding and interesting to know. 

The comments of these students suggest some 
of the things which the man teacher can do espe- 
cially well in the classroom. He can give his stu- 
dents a direct, straight-from-the-shoulder ap- 
proach to the subject, drawing on his own “man’s 
world” experiences and observations for illustra- 
tions. He can give clarity and reality to ideas. 

The man teacher can often secure better co- 
operation from students in the matter of behavior 
and good citizenship. His personality and his ac- 
tivities constitute a behavior pattern for boy pu- 
pils. And the fact that the male teacher often be- 
comes a “father symbol” for both boys and girls 
in the school environment contributes to his ability 
to secure from pupils a favorable response and an 
active participation in school work. 

For the girl student, he is a representative and 
an interpreter of the ‘‘masculine viewpoint’’— 
probably a better-informed and a more articulate 
interpreter than her own father and brothers. She 
can profit from many such contacts in building 
the understanding of the attitudes and character- 
istics of the opposite sex which she will need “for 
future reference.” 

For the boys in his class, the male educator can 
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do a great deal as an example of intelligent leader- 
ship (which we hope he is!). 

Boy pupils seem to come in one of three pack- 
ages. There is the Huckleberry Finn type—‘‘School 
is something that ‘regular guys’ avoid, and I will 
have none of it.”” There is the Passive Pete variety, 
a specialist in the “‘gentleman’s C’’ and the do-just- 
enough-to-get-by attitude. He believes that the 
“regular fellow’ sneers a little at good school 
work—to be a he-man he must scorn studies and 
specialize in sports. The third kind is the “Jive 
wire” who has the idea that the fellow who is most 
“regular’’ and most worthy of imitation is the 
physically sound and mentally alert leader. His 
basic attitude expresses itself as: ‘I’m ambitious, 
interested, and want to learn to do big things.” 

The Huckleberry Finn has to be converted; 
Passive Pete needs to be shown that his attitude is 
his worst enemy; and the /ive wire must be en- 
couraged and aided to reach his maximum in ef- 
fort and ability. The man teacher has an extremely 
important role to play in all three tasks. If he is 
the sort who can speak the boys’ language and 
convey a man’s sound ideas, his leadership and 
example are invaluable. 

One of the greatest aims of education now is 
training for peace and international cooperation. 
In this we need the experience and wisdom of 
large number of college-trained veterans in our 
classrooms. Who can approach them as educators 
for peace! And what couldn’t they do to the 
“glory of war’ idea in the minds of youth! 

Much is said and written these days about the 
need for emotional and mental stability in young 
people. One source of insecurity and instability in 
young minds is the rapid turnover in school per- 
sonnel, and the constant need for re-adjustment 
to mew teachers and changes in the school pro- 
gram. No educational system works well when it 
is in continual turmoil. Men teachers, because 
they regard teaching as their life work, are likely 
to become long-term members of a faculty. The 
place they come to hold in the community and 
the school is a steadying influence, giving both 
the students and the educational system a chance 
for careful and serious planning. 

For these same reasons, men are in a position 
to play a large part in projects for professional 
advancement. Their interest in teaching as a life 
occupation leads them to acquire advanced train- 
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ing and helps to raise the standards of the teach- 
ing profession. And they are certainly sorely 
needed these days for aggressive leadership in 
securing improved financial and social status for 
all those in education. 

Where salaries and schedules permit teachers 
to participate widely in community affairs, you 
frequently find the men taking a leading part. 
And the development of any community is fur- 
thered and given purposeful direction when its 
leadership includes those who have the welfare 
of youth close to their hearts and their daily ac- 
tivities. 

If, then, there are these and other ways in 
which men can be of special value in teaching, 
perhaps we should also consider some of the 
places where their abilities are needed and are not 
being used, at least not in sufficient numbers. 

Why not take the “‘sissy stigma’’ off from a 
whole range of splendid subjects—from poetry 
to personality development—by putting more men 
teachers in charge of such subjects? 

Boys’ athletics, coached exclusively by men, 
draw a disproportionately large number of boys 
into this phase of the school program. There the 
coaches often overdevelop the already physically 
superior ones and neglect those in need of de- 
velopment. At the same time, by glamorizing the 
“manly art” of mayhem (as in football), they 
help to create the diabolical dichotomy of the 
Brawn Department v. the Brain Department in 
the minds of the students. At present, are not 
many of the men in education contributing to the 
“mental delinquency of minors” in large numbers 
by their preoccupation with athletics in our 
schools? 

How about some more men _teachers—and 
more consequent masculine interest—in courses in 
English, art, social science, literature, languages, 
music, guidance, and personality development? 

We need more men teachers because of the spe- 
cial talents they have to offer. And we need them 
in more departments of our school systems for a 
better balanced educational program. 


Figures released by the Secretary of the State 
Board of Education of West Virginia show that of 
a total of 3,622 students in all institutions in the 
state offering training in preparation for teaching, 
only 705 are enrolled in the elementary field. 











DUCATION in America has fallen on evil days 
E —not evil in the wicked sense, but evil in the 
sense of lost prestige and impotence to do the job 
it is supposed to do. 

The plight of our schools is not the fault of any 
particular group either within or without the teach- 
ing profession. It is the fault of every American 
citizen. As a people we are not really concerned 
about education, at the moment. Why aren’t we? 

It may be claimed that the present situation is 
the product of the times through which we are 
passing. This might be an explanation, but it is 
not an excuse. There can be no excuse for our 
blindness and indifference to so vital a factor in 
our national life. 

We Americans have grown up with a smug 
idea that we have the best schools in the world. 
Maybe we have had in the past, though the claim 
might be open to argument. But our schools are 
losing ground now. What good is it to set the 
pace for a brief stretch if we lose the race in the 
end? 

We are told that more than two billion dollars 
are spent on education in the United States every 
year. That seems like a lot of money and we are 
generally opposed to any increase in school 
budgets and their resulting taxes. Warnings from 
here and there that our schools deteriorated during 
the war years and are in desperate need of stronger 
support fall for the most part on deaf or unwilling 
ears. Even a United States Chamber of Commerce 
investigation finds it difficult to dent the public 
consciousness with the report that there is a direct 
relation between the quality of education in a com- 
munity and its economic prosperity. 

Who will rouse us from our lethargy? Who will 
undertake the task of again selling the American 
people on the importance of education as Horace 
Mann sold it to his public 100 years ago? The light 
of his torch burned brightly for decades after his 
death in 1859, but now it has grown dim. Genera- 
tions which knew him not have lost the sense of 
his message. Newer times and newer problems 
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call for a modern crusade under a leader with the 
same persuasive and convincing power. 

Someone must rise in this nation who can open 
our eyes to the fact that two billion dollars is not 
much when considered as a percentage of our na- 
tional income. Actually it is less than 2 per cent— 
far too small an investment for a great nation to 
make in its future. 

Each year we spend less for education than we 
do for amusement, for tobacco, for liquor, or for 
beauty aids. But these things are indulgences, not 
investments. They have no significance for the fu- 
ture. They do not help equip our children for the 
responsibilities to be met in years to come. Why 
are we so self-indulgent on the one hand and so 
short-sighted on the other? 

News comes to us that Great Britain has in- 
augurated an enlarged program of public educa- 
tion which will require 6 per cent to 7 per cent of . 
its annual national income. At the same time it is 
said that Russia is planning to spend from 17 per 
cent to 20 per cent of its national income on all 
phases of education. Grant that they need it more 
right now. But look ahead ten, twenty-five, or fifty 
years on such a basis. Then what will be our rela- 
tive position to countries spending from three to 
ten times as much of their wealth on their youth 
as we are willing to spend? 

Suppose, however, that we disregard what 
other countries are doing or may do, and think 
only of ourselves. Who will drive home to all of 
us the truth that the only hope for the future lies 
in giving each succeeding generation superior 
training? How can we be led to understand that 
we ought to use the leaders of our generation as 
the teachers of the generation to follow? Or to 
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realize that we cannot do this without a far larger 
measure of support than we have been accustomed 
to give? 

Someone must be able to dramatize for us the 
fact that no matter how much a good teacher is 
paid it can never be enough, while anything paid 
to a poor teacher is too much. For teachers, unlike 
all other artisans or artists, are working with de- 
veloping minds and personalities. The impress 
that they leave, for good or ill, is never erased. 
Human lives are enlarged, inspired, made more 
capable and strong, or they are left stunted, 
warped, aimless, and ineffective by the teachers of 
their early years. 

Today, teaching is at the lowest level on the 
scale of the professions. It is so poorly paid and so 
hemmed in by taboos that it does not attract the 
men and women who should be guiding our 
youth. Our teacher training institutions are all but 
empty of students preparing to be teachers be- 
cause they can see no future in such a choice. The 
real teachers still left in our schools are there be- 
cause they love to watch boys and girls grow and 
flower under their guidance. Material rewards are 
secondary in their eyes. But there are too few such 
teachers, and we ought to be ashamed of ourselves 
to treat them as we do. 

Yes, education in America is in the doldrums. 
Nor is this just an interesting phenomenon to ex- 
cite the curious. It is a crisis in our national exist- 
ence, the effects of which will touch every man, 
woman, and child among us. We must wake up 
and act before irreparable damage is done. More 
than all else we need a leader to stimulate and 
focus our educational renaissance. We need a 
twentieth century Horace Mann! 


A kit of materials for education in intercultural 
relations is available at $1.00 from the National 
Council of Teachers of English, 211 West 68th 
Street, Chicago 21, Illinois. 


The National Educational Association estimates 
that 4,000,000 out of our 30,000,000 children 
are being taught by teachers not legally prepared 
to teach and that 100,000 children are without 
teachers. 
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Encyclopedia to be Revised 


Work on a revision of the Encyclopedia of Edu- 
cational Research has been begun under the leader- 
ship of Walter S. Monroe of the University of 
Illinois, who edited the first edition, published in 
1941. The work is going forward under the spon- 
sorship of the American Educational Research 
Association. President Ernest Horn has appointed 
the following Board of Editors: J. Cayce Morri- 
son, Assistant Commissioner for Research, New 
York State Department of Education, chairman of 
the Board; W. W. Charters, Director of Educa- 
tional Research, Stephens College; Carter V. 
Good, Acting Dean, Teachers College, Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati; Harry A. Greene, Director of 
Educational Research and Service, Iowa State Uni- 
versity; Tom C. Holy, Director of Educational 
Research, Ohio State University; Frank W. Hub- 
bard, Director of the Research Division, National 
Education Association; and Douglas E. Scates, 
Professor of Education, Duke University. 

It is hoped to have the revision ready for publi- 
cation late in 1948. 


Election Returns 


Voters of California by over a million majority 
increased their educational budget $50,000,000 
per year in the November election. State support 
of $120.00 per year for ever pupil in average 
daily attendance from kindergarten through junior 
college is assured. A minimum salary scale begin- 
i.ing at $2,400.00 per year is established. 

Utah by its election guarantees from state 
sources sufficient funds for a minimum educa- 
tional program of $3,000.00 per classroom unit. 

A state guarantee of $42.00 per child was passed 
by voters in Oklahoma. An increase has been 
made in school district levies. Free textbooks with 
multiple selection were adopted. 

State funds of $50.00 for each child between the 
ages of 4 and 20 years was adopted in an Oregon 
election. 

Voters in Alabama removed constitutional limi- 
tations on the taxing powers of certain counties 
and cities. 

Nebraska rejected by a small margin an amend- 
ment requiring the legislature to raise $40.00 per 
pupil by taxes other than the real property tax. 











HEN such motion pictures as “‘Good-by, Mr. 
Chips” and “The Corn Is Green” are box 
office successes, when changes in college curricula 
are front page news, and when education is con- 
sidered the ultimate key to world order, it seems 
hardly necessary to dwell on the importance of the 
teaching profession—and yet, the point cannot be 
made too often or too emphatically. For “‘as long 
as people continue to believe absurdities, they will 
continue to commit atrocities” (to quote the un- 
forgettable sentence that Desmond MacCarthy has 
put into the mouth of Voltaire), and no one has 
the same opportunity as the teacher to dispel ab- 
surdities, trifling, or terrible. Day in and day out, 
he enlightens and strengthens, or poisons and 
mutilates. ‘A parent gives life, but as parent gives 
no more,” said Henry Adams. ‘‘A murderer takes 
life, but his deed stops there; a teacher affects 
eternity; he can never tell where his influence 
stops.”’ 

In what autobiography is this fateful influence 
not underlined? Recalling his two years at the 
College of William and Mary, Thomas Jefferson 
wrote: “It was my good fortune, and what prob- 
ably fixed the destinies of my life, that Dr. William 
Small of Scotland was then Professor of Mathe- 
matics, a man profound in most of the useful 
branches of science, with a happy talent of com- 
munication, and an enlarged and liberal mind.” 
In recounting his Cambridge education, Charles 
Darwin said: “I have not yet mentioned a circum- 
stance which influenced my whole career more 
than any other. This was my friendship with Pro- 
fessor Henslow. . . . I became known as the man 
who walks with Henslow.” How much more we 
would like to know of that shadowy frontier fig- 
ure, Mentor Graham, who taught grammar and 
surveying and a little law to Abraham Lincoln. 

On the other hand, we must recoil from the 
graveyard of books and authors killed by inept 
pedagogy. Who has not had an entire subject, such 
as history or mathematics, ruined for him? Who 
has not been driven permanently away from 
Shakespeare or Wordsworth or Emerson by 
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heavy-handed scholarship or misguided dissec- 
tion? The epithets of crime are not inappropri- 
ate here, for again and again one hears students 
speak of being “robbed” by one professor, or 
or having a subject “‘killed’’ by another. Even 
the austere Professor Whitehead has grown 
violent in this connection: “The great English 
Universities, under whose direct authority school- 
children are examined in plays by Shakespeare, 
to the certain destruction of their enjoyment, 
should be prosecuted for soul-murder.” And 
in another passage: ‘Wordsworth talks of men 
of science who ‘murder to dissect.’ In the 
past, classical scholars have been veritable assas- 
sins compared to them.” And in consequence 
Greek and Latin have been pushed aside more 
rapidly and fully than necessary. Sir William 
Osler, in the final address of his career before the 
Classical Association at Oxford, discussed ““The 
Old Humanities and the New Science” and 
pointed out innumerable opportunities for keep- 
ing the classics alive—but the warning seems to 
have come too late. 

All this is merely symbolic of the troubles and 
tragedies of education which are bemoaned in 
every critical period and with special intensity in 
our own. Curriculum changes are now being made 
or demanded on every side—broad comprehensive 
courses of study covering the major areas of hu- 
man experience in place of the cafeteria confus- 
ion of the unrestrained elective system. Methods 
of teaching every subject in the catalogue are ra- 
tionally or recklessly defended, as the keys to our 
educational difficulties. But the best possible cur- 
riculum or the best possible method, drawn from 
the latest findings of psychology, will suffer fatally 
in the hands of a dull, unimaginative teacher. 
For as William James said: ‘Psychology is a 
science, and teaching is an art; and sciences never 
generate arts directly out of themselves. An inter- 
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mediary inventive mind must make the applica- 
tion, by using its originality.’ 

Although the Chinese walls between depart- 
ments are crumbling in many places, they are still 
sufficiently thick and strong—buttressed by pro- 
fessional vested interests, and members of each 
department tend to stick to the techniques of their 
own specialty. Teachers of history will read books 
on “the teaching of history,” teachers of science 
will read books on “‘the teaching of science,” and 
so on. Yet there is a common spirit in all good 
teaching, and those from different fields mtght 
learn much from one another, if they had the 
chance. It is not only the musician who can profit 
from overhearing a lesson by Cesar Franck or 
Leschetizky. It is not only the philosopher who 
will be heartened by the Socratic spirit of Mark 
Hopkins or Charles Garman. Why may not the 
primary and secondary school teachers have hints 
for the college professor—and vice versa? A little 
book of extracts on Louis Agassiz’s method of in- 
struction was prepared by Professor Lane Cooper, 
not for young zoologists but for students of “‘those 
organic forms which we call forms of literature 
and works of art.” 

Undoubtedly some of the most effective teach- 
ers in American schools and colleges are to be 
found in the gymnasium and on the athletic fields. 
They have a clarity of aim, a measurement of 
achievement, that many of their bookish colleagues 
must envy. While others engage in heated peda- 
gogical debate, they put into practice the slogan 
of “learning by doing” and work out concretely 
the connection between “interest and effort.” 
By insisting that “form” is the key to speed and 
power, they sometimes convey more of a sense of 
aesthetic principles than do abstruse professors of 
art appreciation; for almost always effective ath- 
letic form is the beautiful, well co-ordinated way 
of doing things. 

While a lecture was going on before a large 
class, a student in the back row fell unquietly 
asleep. The professor noticed the defection but 
continued with his remarks, more in sorrow than 
in anger. A few minutes later the boy recovered 
consciousness, and blurted out an apology. ‘‘No,” 
said the professor, ‘‘it is I who should apologize 
to you—for not keeping you awake.” An obvious 
confession of duty, perhaps, but one so unusual 
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that it caused a small furor within those ivy-clad 
walls. 

Whatever else the teacher may do for his stu- 
dents, he must first of all awaken, arouse, startle 
into thought; he cannot assume that they have his 
interest in the subject, or that his presence auto- 
matically eliminates boredom and daydreaming. 
Socrates was a gadfly before he was a midwife of 
ideas and so to some extent is every good teacher, 
ranging from use of the playful question and gen- 
tle irony to the sweeping assertion and the harsh 
demand. And the first meeting between teacher 
and students is often crucial: If a vital contact is 
not established then, it may never be. “‘At last a 
Man,” young Louis Sullivan’s inner cry after his 
first class with Moses Woolson, would be more 
common, if more teachers had a sense of dedica- 
tion—and of drama. ‘““While good teaching will 
differ widely in its methods, there is at least one 
thing in which all good teaching will be alike; 
no teaching is good which does not arouse and 
‘dephlegmatize’ the students—to borrow an ex- 
pression attributed to Novalis—which does not 
engage as its allies their awakened, sympathetic, 
and co-operating faculties.” (James Bradley 
Thayer: Introduction to Cases on Constitutional 

Unfortunately the initial awakening of the stu- 
dents does not necessarily involve their prolonged 
co-operation. That depends largely on the ‘‘con- 
tagious enthusiasm’”’ of the teachers which is the 
most needed trait of all. The very words run 
through the literature of education. ‘But there he 
was; a strong man talking with knowledge and 
a sort of dark enthusiasm: and, sentence by sen- 
tence, he enforced the high contagion.” ‘There 
was always the abiding note of contagious en- 
thusiasm and generous encouragement.” ‘The 
teacher has a double function. It is for him to elicit 
the enthusiasm by resonance from his own per- 
sonality and to create the environment of a 
larger knowledge and a firmer purpose.” 

This enthusiasm need not be blatant or the- 
atrical but it is continuously present, like air for 
a wing. The fine teacher has no fear of feeling and 
does not attempt to achieve that specious aca- 
demic objectivity which freezes a class. Rather he 
knows that it is actually impossible to separate 
thought from emotion and that it is dangerous to 
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try, for the apparent split leads to private neuroses 
and public explosions. ‘The most useful investi- 
gator, because the most sensitive observer,” said 
William James, ‘‘is always he whose eager interest 
in one side of the question is balanced by an 
equally keen nervousness lest he become de- 
ceived.”” “Be passionate in your work and your 
searchings,”’ said Pavlov, at eighty-seven, to the 
academic youth of Soviet Russia. He never recom- 
mended what Nietzsche sneeringly called “im- 
maculate perception.” 

It may not be difficult for the teacher to sus- 
tain enthusiasm at the higher levels of education 
where the horizon is always receding but what of 
the teacher at the lower levels restricted to the 
same routine courses, term after term? Why, here 
is the chance of a lifetime, or rather an early 
chance at many lives, and the responsibility is 
enormous! Only a relatively small number of 
young Americans go beyond high school, and 
those who do, are already marked, for better or 
for worse; and that is why the longest chapter of 
the Harvard Report on General Education in a 
Free Society is devoted to secondary education. 
The primary or secondary school teachers may 
know their materials so well that they can de- 
vote their best energies to the ever-changing prob- 
lems of their art and the ever-changing individu- 
alities of their pupils. 

Of course, contagious enthusiasm should go 
along with thorough knowledge of the subject, so 
that it can be presented not only warmly but ac- 
curately and coherently. Whether “thorough 
knowledge’ means scholarship or original re- 
search is a question. It is true that many an out- 
standing teacher has no interest in the ink that 
brings promotion or professional recognition. 
But at least at the college or university level the 
teacher who does not want to go deeply into his 
subject, or advance its boundaries, or put his views 
into some definitive form, usually lacks zeal—and 
sometimes the respect of his colleagues and stu- 
dents. (Of the college and university teachers we 
have studied, Charles Edward Garman is the only 
one who did not write some significant articles or 
books. ) 

Yet, paradoxically, the fine teacher, who knows 
his subject thoroughly and has the power to ex- 
cite interest in it, always carries his students be- 
yond its boundaries. Any subject can be liberal if 
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it is taught by a liberating mind. Any so-called 
liberal subject such as English, history, or philoso- 
phy can be and often is taught in a dry, deadening, 
way. There are Rutgers alumni who still think 
that their best course was first year Greek with the 
aging Professor Kirk, just as Dean Donham still 
remembers the broadening effect of Shaler’s Geol- 
ogy 4 at Harvard. Yet Geology and first year 
Greek do not often arouse nostalgic memories. 

In Lanterns on the Levee, William Alexander 
Percy spoke of old Judge Griffin with whom he 
“browsed and ranged and broke every law of 
pedagogy” while they read Shakespeare, Dante, 
and Milton together. ‘‘As with all great teachers, 
his curriculum was an insignificant part of what 
he communicated. From him you didn’t learn a 
subject, but life. I suspect anyway that the im- 
portant things we learn we never remember be- 
cause they become part of us, we absorb them. 
We don’t absorb the multiplication table (at least 
not the seventh and the eleventh), but those 
things that are vitamins and calories to the spirit, 
the spirit seizes on and transmutes into its own 
strength, wholly and forgetfully. Tolerance and 
justice, fearlessness and pride, reverence and pity, 
are learned in a course on long division if the 
teacher has those qualities, as Judge Griffin had.” 

At a time of much talk about semantics, it 
might be well to touch for a moment on the basic 
matter of communication. The teacher is apt to be 
skeptical of the student who says that he knows 
the answer to a question but cannot quite put it 
into words. But so the student might be suspicious 
of the teacher, who seems to possess the apparatus 
of learning, but cannot convey it clearly. The dif- 
ficulty may lie in a poor vocabulary or simply in 
verbal timidity. The same point can always be 
made in several ways and indeed should be, for a 
class of any size, but the teacher often sticks to a 
single phrasing and shies from a sharp use of the 
vernacular or a resounding piece of resplendent 
rhetoric, original or quoted. However, young peo- 
ple are delighted to have their lessons brightened 
up with linguistic local color and they like to jot in 
their notebooks a memorable aphorism. But if 
winged words are lacking, so are winged illustra- 
tions which go to the heart of an issue. Mere ob- 
vious, plodding illustrations help, of course, but 
remote, fantastic examples startle and stretch the 
mind. As the poet must be “a master of meta- 
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phor,” according to Aristotle, so the teacher needs 
a rich fund of analogy and metaphor, not only to 
make the complex appear more simple, but to 
make meaning meaningful, emotion warm and 
real. When one thinks of the way in which Anne 
Mansfield Sullivan communicated a whole world 
to the blind and deaf Helen Keller, those who deal 
with normal students must blush a little at their 
own feeble range of imagery. 

No doubt some “‘psychological distance’’ be- 
tween teacher and student is inevitable and desir- 
able. It is a little foolish and certainly inaccurate 
to say that they are just friends, just equals, 
studying the same problem. But too often the dis- 
tance between them is enormous and their voices 
can hardly be heard across the gulf. Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, who lectured to a rough-and- 
tumble class of several hundred medical stu- 
dents for thirty-six years (at one in the afternoon! ) 
and held them with his minute information and 
his rippling humor, knew a thing or two about 
teaching. ‘““The professor’s chair,” he said, ‘‘is an 
insulating stool, so to speak; his age, his knowl- 
edge, real or supposed, his official station, are like 
the glass legs which support the electrician’s piece 
of furniture, and cut it off from the common cur- 
rents of the floor upon which it stands.” 

The degree of this insulation chiefly depends 
on the temperament of the professor himself, but 
it can be reduced in many specific ways, when 
dignity is not confused with pomposity. We may 
recall Patten’s breakfasts, Burr’s dinners and ex- 
cursions, Kittredge’s late evening conferences in 
his study at home. But numberless informal con- 
tacts would be possible if that wretched ten min- 
ute interval between classes were widened. After a 
lecture or a discussion, a group of interested stu- 
dents frequently wants to gather around the teach- 
er’s desk but they or he has to dash off to another 
class—and lively ideas are sacrificed to a mechani- 
cal schedule. Similarly with the fixed office hour, 
it is ideal for a prolonged conversation but both 
the proud and the shy students often fail to take 
advantage of it. They may seem to be “‘apple pol- 
ishing”’ or they may be intruding on the professor’s 
time. But if they felt free to approach him at a 
chance meeting on a path, there could be hundreds 
of brief, peripatetic discussions that would be more 
spontaneous than most specific office appointments. 
It was no mean compliment when one professor 
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said to another: “I have never seen you alone on 
the campus.” For that colleague was accessible to 
any student who passed by. 

Beyond the campus, however, there is the world 
and no ivy walls will ever again be high enough 
to keep them separate. There is charm in the 
cloistered scholar but he becomes more and more 
of an anachronism and indeed a danger when he 
fails to give his students a sense of what is going 
on outside. There is no academic subject now, 
be it physics or politics, economics or history, 
philosophy, or psychology, that can be treated in 
isolation without considering its far-reaching im- 
plications. Wild winds, remote winds blow 
through every class room and no one can keep 
them out. ‘The characteristic that distinguished 
Prof. Patton from most of the other teachers at 
the University of Pennsylvania was that while he 
always had one eye on the class room, the other 
eye was forever on the community,” said Scott 
Nearing. But that was forty years ago. More and 
more teachers have that double vision today, to 
their glory and their deeper happiness. 

In discussing this question of great teachers 
with many people, I found that a number of them 
distinguish between their most “finished” teacher 
and their ‘‘best’’ teacher. It seems that the finished 
teacher would always start at a very specific point 
in a lecture or discussion and proceed in an orderly 
fashion to a definite conclusion. There were no 
apparent doubts in his mind and no hesitations in 
his manner. Indeed he often talked “‘like a book.” 
When he finished a point, it was clear and simple. 
When he finished a subject, it was closed—and 
one hardly ever wanted to return to it again. 

On the other hand, the best teacher often 
started at the wrong point and made several false 
starts. He was tentative in his inferences and often 
hesitant in his manner. He would get off on a 
tangent and then ask the students how they got 
there. He frankly and frequently confessed his 
ignorance. His eyes would often be fixed on a 
distant point as he thought out loud, often to the 
dismay of the students. At the end of a discussion 
he would leave at least some loose ends—which 
were live ends. He made few things completely 
clear and simple. But he made his students think 
and he opened windows and he pointed to the 
horizon beyond. 
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DEMOCRATIC HUMAN RELATIONS, 
Promising Practices in Intergroup and Intercul- 
tural Education in the Social Studies, edited by 
Hilda Taba and William Van Til. Sixteenth 
Yearbook of the National Council for the So- 
cial Studies, 1945. Published by the National 
Council for the Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 1945. 366 
pages. $2.00, paper; $2.30, cloth. 


Public schools can help reduce individual and group 
tensions, racial, religious, social, economic, and politi- 
cal. Part 1 of this discussion, based upon a wide sur- 
vey, supplies theory of curriculum problems and 
learning activities. A great variety of practices found 
in American schools are described in part 2. The 
extensive bibliography in part 3 includes listing of 
audio-visual aids. Concluding chapters discuss basic 
concepts and review hopeful signs of the work of the 
American public schools. 


MINORITY PROBLEMS IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS, by Theodore Brameld, with intro- 
ductory comments by H. H. Giles, Executive Di- 
rector, Bureau of Intercultural Education. Pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers, Publishers, 49 
East 33rd Street, New York 16, New York. 
1946. 262 pages. $2.50. 


“Do the practices and policies in our public schools 
develop good human relations which overcome racial 
and religious differences?’ Representatives of the Bu- 
reau of Intercultural Education visited seven school 
systems, to give a report showing how American 
school administration in its social setting has been 
brought about by power and pressure structures as 
well as by democratic ideals. The investigator feels 
that where peoples of various cultures and races freely 
and genuinely associate, there tensions and difficulties, 
prejudices and confusions dissolve. The examination 
of the seven cities lends support to Myrdal’s theory of 
the acceleration of efforts from segregation and dis- 
crimination toward integration and equalization. The 
public school, with great potential powers, is one of 
the promising signs in democratic life today. 


MEET THE USA (Handbook for Foreign Stu- 
dents in the United States), by Ching-Kun 
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Yang. Published by Institute of International 
Education, 2 West 45th St., New York 19, New 
York. 1945. 142 + 39 pages. 50c. 


Here is a chance to see yourselves as others see 
you! Written by a Chinese scholar 10 years in the 
United States, for the benefit of the thousands of 
Chinese students coming to complete their education 
in this country, it was translated into an English edi- 
tion for service to all foreign students coming to the 
United States. It gives to the subject students an idea 
of the places and institutions, such as the Christian 
Church and the labor union, the chain store and syndi- 
cate column, the comics and the movies. Here is 
friendly criticism, and enthusiasm for the American 
dream. 


THE STORY OF THE SPRINGFIELD PLAN, 
by Clarence I. Chatto and Alice L. Halligan, 
with Preface by John Granrud and Introduction 
by Clyde R. Miller. Published by Barnes & No- 
ble, Inc., Fifth Avenue at 18th Street, New 
York 3, New York. 1945. 18 + 187 + 14 pages, 
illustrated with photographs. $2.75. 


A report of five years’ efforts in a typical indus- 
trial city to teach its citizens democracy, religious, po- 
litical, economical and social. It has many suggestions 
for other people making similar efforts. A story il- 
lustrates the importance of the work (page xiii) : 


About a year ago, the American newspaper correspondent, 
J. Edgar Murray, cabled this story to America: Mr. Murray 
was on a bus, presumably in London, when suddenly a 
robot bomb came plunging down toward the bus. The pas- 
sengers fell to the floor, while the driver drove the bus 
full speed ahead. All at once the bus came to an abrupt stop 
and then, with a grinding of gears, jerked into full speed 
again. With a thunderous crash the bomb exploded, but no 
one was hurt. The driver, proud of having saved the lives 
of his passengers, said to them: “Did you see how I dodged 
that one?—I pulled away just in time. I was looking the 
bloomin’ thing right in the face when it blew up.” 

It occurred to Mr. Murray that the margin of safety would 
have been greater if the bus had not ee So he asked 
the driver, “Why did you stop the bus back there?” 

“I couldn't help it,” said the driver. “The traffic light 
went red.” And he added this sentence, which is significant: 
“Then I got hold of myself and drove through it.” 

The robot bombs threatening us are large-scale unemploy- 
ment, group bitterness, and violence. Will stop lights in the 
form of old habits and irrational hatreds frustrate our at- 
tempts to deal with the evils of intolerance? 


COLOR AND CONSCIENCE, by Buell G. 
Gallagher. Published by Harper & Brothers, 
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Publishers, 49 East 33rd Street, New York, 
New York. 1946. 232 pages. $2.50. 


The nationwide and world-wide problems of color 
caste are in this book brought under the criticism of 
ethical religion. “The Irrepressible Conflict,” sub- 
title of the book, is that of the man of Christian 
conscience trying to evade the teachings of Jesus on 
the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man. 
Things to do are suggested for levels individual, local, 
racial, national, racial, and church. 

On a Sunday morning in 1838, my three-year-old daughter 
went as usual to Sunday school in the little interracial church 
in Talladega, Alabama. On entering the room, she did the 
normal thing: she went to the little chairs for the Primary 
Department in the front of the room and took the first vacant 
seat, beside a Negro boy of four. As though propelled from 
his chair by a giant unseen hand, the boy leaped to his 
feet, his eyes wide, fist clenched, and bronze skin suddenly 
ashen with terror. “Don’t you sit next to me, white child! 
You get a rope around my neck!” Thus early had the tyranny 
of color caste exerted itself over the mind and emotions of 
the little boy; and thus early did the little girl meet the fact 
that color caste does not permit whites the integrity of a 
Christian conscience. (Page 1) 


FOR US THE LIVING, An Approach to Civic 
Education, by John J]. Mahoney. Published by 
Harper & Brothers, Publishers, 49 East 33rd 
Street, New York, New York. 1945. 344 pages. 


$3. 


Does your report card contain an item such as 
“Active concern for the welfare of the group”? If 
not, just what is your school doing to produce the 
voting citizen? 

Skepticism or unconcern characterized the attitude 
of over one-third of the students in a recent college 
poll of attitudes toward political democracy. Tests 
administered to teachers indicate that teachers know 
little about politics and political affairs—in contrast 
to the willingness of Americans to die, if need be, 
for the sake of the country in time of war. We have a 
physical lethargy of citizens, without the urge to try 
to cure democracy’s ills. 

It is an invigorating discussion of the need for an 
improved program of citizenship education. ‘The 
dominant purpose of the social studies . . . should 
be to cause children to feel as they ought to feel.” 
The school should “indoctrinate’”—‘‘to cause Ameti- 
can boys and girls to believe utterly in democracy 
and take pride in its achievements.” 


MY QUEST FOR FREEDOM, by John M. 
Mecklin. Published by Charles Scribner's Sons, 
New York, New York. 1945. 293 pages. $2.75. 


As one man caught in the thorns between certain 


common conceptions of religion and science John M. 
Mecklin has written his personal account of his quest 
for freedom. He was the central figure in the contro- 
versies over academic freedom at Lafayette College, 
which was one of the reasons for the founding of the 
American Association of University Professors. A 
rebel against the austerity of his Calvinistic upbring- 
ing, he is yet the son of his father in his unswerving 
loyalty to intellectual integrity as he conceives it. 
Receiving his education first in orthodox church 
schools and then in schools of the continent he bears 
on his body (spiritual) scars of battles which have 
engaged many of us. A wide experience and culture 
bring to this book a collection of acute observations 
on widely scattered fronts. 


LEARNING GOODWILL IN THE ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOL, Twenty-fifth Y earbook 
of the Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals, National Education Association. Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1946. 366 pages. $2.00. 


Reports of successful practice in a variety of situa- 
tions, which will give you suggestions for work in 
your school. 


MY COUNTRY SCHOOL DIARY—An Aa- 
venture in Creative Teaching, by Julia Weber. 
Published by Harper & Brothers, Publishers, 49 
E. 33rd Street, New York, New York. 1946. 
248 pages. $3.00. 


The record of four years in a one teacher school in 
an isolated mountain neighborhood by a teacher who 
believes that education can make a difference in the 


living of people. 


HOME ROOM GUIDANCE, by Harry C. Me- 
Kown. Published by McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, 
N. Y. 1946. 521 pages. $3.75. 


This second edition of a standard text is enlarged 
by the addition of further program materials and ac- 
tivities, and a chapter on guidance in home room 
membership. 


GREAT TEACHERS, Portrayed by those who 
studied under them, edited by Houston Peter- 
son. Rutgers University Press, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey. 1946. 371 pages. $3.50. 
Enthusiasm is a contagious thing. The enthusiasm 
of these scholars for their teachers, and the enthusiasm 
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of the editor for good teaching will give a lift to any 
teacher as he goes to his classroom. The 22 chapters 
assess teachers of the past two centuries in the United 
States and the continent of Europe. 


AMERICA’S EDUCATIONAL PRESS, Fif- 
tieth Anniversary Yearbook, Educational Press 
Association of America, edited by Lyle W. 
Ashby. Published by the Educational Press As- 
sociation of America, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 23 pages pictures, 
169 pages text. $2.75. 


Listing educational journals of the United States, 
with addresses and names of editors and business 
managers, articles on the past, present and future of 
educational journalism. Recommended particularly to 
the person ready to try writing articles for the educa- 
tional press. 


ABSTRACTS OF DISSERTATIONS IN EDU- 
CATION ACCEPTED BY THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF MISSOURI FROM 1939 TO 1946, 
by Committee on Research and Service, School 
of Education. The University of Missouri Bulle- 


tin, Volume 47, Number 22, Education Series, 
1946, Number 39. Published in June, 1946, by 
the University of Missouri. 83 pages. No price 
given. 


Fifty-four dissertations are abstracted; with the 
earlier issue of 1938, 112 dissertations in education 
are so publicized. Of the 58 doctoral degrees granted, 
1939-1945, 12 were doctors of philosophy and 46 
were doctors of education. We report samplings of 
the findings: 

Kenneth Lionel Bing, “Success of Students Pre- 
senting Practical Arts Credit for Entrance to the Uni- 
versity of Missouri.” 


“Factors other than mental ability, as measured by the 
College Aptitude Test, definitely play a part in student suc- 
cess in high school. These factors seem to operate more ef- 
fectively for students who take Practical Arts than for those 
who take only the non-practical arts subjects. 

“When the abilities of the non-practical arts and the 
Practical Arts groups are taken into consideration, no signifi- 
cant difference in letter grade is apparent.” 


Burke W. Bradley, “Junior College Provisions for 
Adult Education.” 

“Junior Colleges, both public and private, have definitely 
entered the field of adult education.” 

Buell Bruce Cramer, “Development and Applica- 
tion of Certain Follow-up Techniques in a Small High 
School Situation.” 
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“There is no definite evidence to indicate that the gradu- 
ates with superior ability migrate to larger centers of popu- 
lation.” 

Wesley Albert Deneke, “An Analysis of Teacher 
Supply and Demand in Missouri.” 

“In 1942 the typical rural school teacher in Missouri had 
taught six years, held a county certificate and received a 
salary of $647.00. The typical elementary teacher had 
taught 11.4 years, held a state certificate and received a sal- 
ary of $1,283.00 as compared with 11.5 years and $1,592.00 
for high school teachers.” 

Claude Maurice Dillinger, ‘An Analysis of the 
Extent to Which Practices Recommended in Books on 
High School Teaching Are Based on Psychological 
Principles.” 

“Recent books show little improvement over the older 
books so far as statements on psychology and percentages 
of practices based on psychological principles are con- 
cerned.” 

Oval Stanley Harrison, ‘The Development of In- 
dustrial Education in Missouri.” 

“Shop work has been used in the elementary grades as a 
means of motivating and teaching other subjects.” 

Wallace Atwood Hilton, “Some Functions of Edu- 
cation at the Junior College Level.” 


“Considering all of the 1,005 college catalogs studied, the 
most frequently mentioned purposes in order of frequency 
of mention are: (1) moral and religious training, (2) cul- 
tural training, (3) preparation for junior year of college, 
(4) pre-professional training, (5) intelligent citizenship, 
(6) comprehensive or general education, (7) physical and 
mental health, (8) character education, (9) terminal edu- 
cation, and (10) vocational and technical training.” 


Heber Ulric Hunt, ‘Some Suggestions for a Teacher 
Retirement System for Missouri.” 


“All special retirement systems or plans should be eventu- 
ally abandoned and all groups should be included in a re- 
vised and expanded National Social Security System.” 

Elmer A. Jensen, “A Study of High School Li- 
braries and Library Services in the First Class High 
Schools of Missouri.” 

“The chief factor impairing library efficiency is inade- 
quate provision made for the library in planning the school 
building.” 

Emery Gilbert Kennedy, “Factors Related to High 
School Activities and Vocational Activities After 
Graduation.” 

“Participation in three or four different extra-curricular 
activities is slightly more indicative of scholarship success 
and of vocational activity eight to twelve months after gradu- 
ation, than either the intelligence quotient or the average 
personality quotient when used singly.” 

John Price McKay, ‘The Radio as a Factor in the 
Lives of Sixth Grade Children.” 


“The median daily length of time that the children in- 
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cluded in the study listened to the radio at home during the 
recorded period was two hours. 

“The median weekly listening time of the girls was 
slightly over an hour more than that of the boys.” 


Lynne C. Monroe, ‘“The Present Status of Coopera- 
tive Education in America.” 


“The cooperative program may be considered successful 
on the basis of the following points: (1) the programs have 
constantly grown since its inception; (2) only a negligible 
number of schools have discontinued the cooperative program 
after its inauguration; (3) the percentage of students who 
are working at the occupations for which they were trained 
is sixty-nine and two-tenths per cent in the high schools 
- seventy-nine and four-tenths per cent in the senior col- 
eges.”” 


Vest Cleveland Myers, “Seventh Grade Free Read- 
ing—lIts Relation to Certain Personal and Environ- 
mental Factors.” 


“Pupils who enjoyed the use of a private study room in 
the home gave fifteen and five-tenths per cent more time to 
free reading than those who read and studied in a common 
living room.” 

Elmer James Reynolds, “Terminal Curricula in 
Public Junior Colleges.” 

“Over seventy per cent of all the seniors in Missouri 
high schools indicated an interest in the ‘white collar’ jobs. 

“The lack of a decision on a future vocation is the great- 
est single reason, excepting financial, for high school gradu- 
ates in Missouri not entering college.” 

George Arthur Riley, “Transportation of School 
Children in Missouri.” 


“As a rule the most economical method of are pupil 


transportation services was by district ownership of buses.” 


Clyde Harvey Rogan, ‘Financing School Buildings 
in Missouri.” 

“The assessed valuation per pupil enrolled varied from 
$300 to $14,000 with an average of $4,781. There were 
448 districts with less than $2500 per pupil enrolled.” 

Mildred Winn Saupe, ‘‘An Analysis of the Meaning 
of Averageness in a College Aptitude Testing Pro- 


gram. 


“The average freshmen who were graduates of the small- 
est high schools earned a higher mean scholarship index 
than average freshmen who were graduates of any of the 
classes of larger high schools.” 


Marvin Shamberger, ‘The Legislative Policies and 
Activities of the Missouri State Teacher Association.” 


“The Association has been a powerful influence in matters 
of school legislation in Missouri.”’ 

Eugene Weston Tucker, ““A Study of Certain Ad- 
ministrative Practices and Procedures in the Military 
Colleges and Schools of the United States.” 

“The teacher's personality was mentioned most frequently 


as a factor influencing the character of cadets by the alumni 
of eleven military colleges and schools.” 
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Victor Herbert Sheppard, “A Proposed Plan of 
Rural Elementary School Reorganization for Morgan 
County, Illinois.” 


“The present situation is uneconomical. The mean enroll- 
ment for the eighty-eight one-room schools is 12.6 pupils.” 


Charles Sames Turner, Jr., “Some Changes During 
the Last Twenty Years in Elementary Social Studies.” 


“The ‘development of patriotism’ has almost disappeared 
as a stated objective of social studies instruction.” 


Maurice Duffield Woolf, “A Study of Some Rela- 
tionships Between Home Adjustment and Behavior of 
Junior College Students.” 

“A poor home adjustment is accompanied by unsatisfactory 
behavior in the college student. 

“The students in the unsatisfactory group have more dates 


and break more rules and their offenses are of a more serious 
nature than those of the satisfactorily adjusted student.” 


PERSONAL AND HOME PROBLEMS, by 
Catherine T. Bryden. Published by the Burgess 
Publishing Company, 426 South Sixth Street, 
Minneapolis 15, Minnesota. 1945. 156 pages. 
$1.75. 


A textbook in family life education for girls in 
high school. 


IMPROVING INSTRUCTION IN INDUS- 
TRIAL ARTS, A revision of the AVA Bulletin 
on Standards of Attainment in Industrial Arts 
Teaching. Report of the Committee; Homer J. 
Smith, Chairman. Published by American Voca- 
tional Association, Inc., 1010 Vermont Avenue, 
N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 1946. 89 pages. 
25¢. 

An authoritative list of the objectives of the in- 
dustrial arts teacher and valuable suggestions for their 
attainment. Taking wood working as an example of 
the 19 subject fields, 105 things pupils should learn 
to do, a list in hand processing, a like number in 
machine processing, and another list of 50 things 
people should know. 


THE IVY YEARS, by Earl Schenck Miers. 
Published by the Rutgers University Press, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey. 1946. 229 pages. $2.50. 


An original report of an undergraduate on a college 
campus. Anyone who thas been to college will find re- 
flections of himself in it. It should be of value to the 
youngster shortly to go to college. Those who teach 
will be particularly interested in the slants on teach- 
ing and what makes good teaching. 
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Why did a man go into teaching, giving over his life to 
a succession of brats? Why did Twissy teach; and Syd 
Sanderson, who always looked half puffed out and bogged 
down like a pack horse with all the gadgets he carted into 
class to illustrate his lectures in psychology; and Burns and 
that fiery-tempered rascal in freshman mathematics and all 
the other fat guys and skinny guys and plumb-in-between 
guys who made up a college faculty? But the young graduate 
student had answered his own question—"I believe in what 
I'm doing.”” The young graduate student had put right up 
to him the obligation a student owed his teacher—‘You'll 
have to believe in what you're doing.” Faith. Dignity. A 
sense of rightness. (Page 110.) 

So, day by day, more unconsciously than consciously, 
Jeremy grew to know the faculty under whom he had come 
to study. There had never been, and he sensed there could 
never be, any guaranteed common denominator among the 
members of the faculty as personalities. Some were drivers 
and others were shirkers, some were tactful and gentle and 
others were blunt and explosive, some were punsters and 
others were more humorless than tapioca pudding, some were 
colored in judgment by their prejudices and their vanities 
and others were colorless no matter from what perspective 
they were viewed, some like Burns were astonishingly erudite 
and others like Twissy, Kirk, and Dickie Morris were capa- 
ble of arousing happy affections. The test of a faculty was 
not any one individual but its collective effort; could it bring 
to life a line in Chaucer— 

Gladly would we learn, and gladly teach. (Page 60.) 


ACROSS THE YEARS, by Walter Pilling 
Percival. Published by Gazette Printing Com- 
pany, Limited, Montreal, Canada. 1946. 230 


pages. Illustrated. 


The 1846 education act of Quebec is receiving a 
centennial celebration, of which this book is a part. 
It describes the unique educational system of the 
Province of Quebec, which has two distinct systems of 
education operating under a common law. One is for 
Roman Catholics, who are the majority. The other is 
for Protestants and non-Catholics. Both are state 
schools. The story of the development of this dual 
system has many points of interest for us, for we can 
always learn something from the experience of our 
neighbors. There are many points of likeness; for 
example— 

“School Boards in Quebec have always fingered school 
money fondly before parting with it. If men teachers de- 
manded higher pay than women, the tendency was to en- 
gage the women. If men or women without training for 
teaching could be obtained more cheaply than those with it, 
those without the training were employed. Members of early 
School Boards usually did not ask ‘Where can we get a good 


teacher?’ but ‘How cheaply can we get a teacher?’ (Quoted 
from page 16.) 


The author is a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


OUR CIVIC LIFE AND PROGRESS, by Emil 
F. Faith and Richard G. Browne. Published by 
Mentzer, Bush & Company, Chicago, Illinois. 
1946. 501 pages. Illustrated. 
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A textbook in civics and citizenship for the junior 
high school, emphasizing individual responsibility, by 
authors who believe in the American way of life. 
Many illustrations are used, some in full color. We 
note with appreciation the discussion ef schools and 
school districts. 

Both authors are members of Phi Delta Kappa. 


AUDIO-VISUAL METHODS IN TEACH- 
ING, by Edgar Dale. Published by The Dryden 
Press, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York, New 
York. 1946. 530 pages. Illustrated. $4.25. 


The why, what and how of audio-visual material, 
the most comprehensive discussion yet published, com- 
plete with lists of source materials. Good for any 
teacher to read! 

The author is a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


THE PRIMARY MANUAL, A Teachers 
Guide, Kindergarten and Grades One, Two and 
Three. Curriculum Bulletin 95. 577 pages. Il- 
lustrated. 1946. 


THE INTERMEDIATE MANUAL, A Teach- 
ers Guide, Grades Four, Five, and Six. Curricu- 
lum Bulletin 125. 495 pages. Illustrated. 1945. 

Published by the Board of Education, Cin- 
cinnati Public Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


These manuals for teachers have values for teach- 
ers anywhere, and remind us to say that we hope 
teachers in the upper grades are always familiar with 
what is taught in the grades through which their stu- 
dents have passed. These are most practical teaching 
aids, with extensive lists of activities, drawing from 
the experience of many teachers. 

Superintendent Claude V. Courter and Assistant 
Superintendent G. H. Reavis, in charge of the in- 
structional program in which these manuals were de- 
veloped, are members of Phi Delta Kappa. 


THE JOURNALIST’S BOOKSHELF, by R. E. 
Wolseley. Published by the Quill and Scroll 
Foundation, Chicago, Illinois. 1946. 115 pages. 
$1.50. 


This fourth addition is published loose-leaf to 
permit supplements bringing the list up to date. 
More than 1,000 books are covered and over 30 
classifications. Included is a 3,000-word essay on 
“The Literature of Journalism,” critical of the liter- 
ature which teachers explain by occupational haz- 
ards and experience. 





Of Concern to Phi Delta Kappa 


WHERE IS YOUR MEMBERSHIP? One of the points 
discussed at some length in District Conferences re- 
cently held was that of membership 
location. It is well known that many 
members hold their membership in 
chapters into which they were initated 
although their places of residence and professional 
activities are distant from the chapters in which they 
hold membership. In many cases where there is no 
chapter near enough for frequent fellowship, there 
would be no gain in transferring chapter membership. 
In other cases, the fraternity bond could be greatly 
strengthened by a change of chapter membership 
and the members involved would be in a much better 
position to give that service and leadership which is 
so much a part of worthy fraternity membership. Ob- 
viously the fraternity bond would be greatly strength- 
ened through participation in chapter activities and 
through the fellowship which would naturally follow. 

Phi Delta Kappa is currently greatly interested in 
a program of recruitment of young men for the teach- 
ing profession—young men of promise and ability. 
Because of the dire need for teachers all along the line 
and especially for elmentary school teachers, the fra- 
ternity is equally interested in the broad program of 
teacher recruitment to include young women as well 
as young men in training. If this undertaking by Phi 
Delta Kappa is to succeed, each chapter and each mem- 
ber must be enough interested to contribute service and 
leadership in its behalf. 

Although a national committee on teacher recruit- 
ment is functioning in an excellent manner, the ulti- 
mate success of the committee work will be measured 
by the kind of cooperative effort found in the ninety- 
seven active campus and field chapter. The strength 
of these chapters is measured by the cooperative en- 
deavors of the membership in the chapters. It follows, 
each chapter needs the assistance of each member of 
Phi Delta Kappa in the vicinity of the chapter. Field 
chapters enlist their membership from the membership 
of the campus chapters who reside in the vicinity of 
the field chapter. Campus chapter membership is not 
lost as no transfer of membershif: ‘s involved. Field 
chapter membership is simply an added affiliation al- 
though the member is excused from the payment of 
campus chapter dues if he so desires. In many field 
chapters, the membership could be doubled without 
extending the territory covered and with profit to 
the program of Phi Delta Kappa as well as to the 


members participating. 


WHERE DO 
YOU LIVE? 


Campus chapter membership is increased either by 
initiation of new members or by receiving members of 
other chapters by transfer. Often the campus chapter 
hesitates to encourage a member to transfer his 
membership even though he may be in the vicinity 
of the chapter or perhaps on the faculty of the insti- 
tution where the chapter is located. This is unfortunate 
in a professional organization such as Phi Delta 
Kappa where the cooperative effort of all members 
is so important to the full realization of the ideals 
of the fraternity and its professional program. 

All members of Phi Delta Kappa who are now lo- 
cated at a point distant from the chapter of their 
membership are urged to affiliate with a field chapter 
if one is near, to organize a field chapter if there are 
twenty or more members in the vicinity, or to transfer 
their campus chapter membership if they are located 
where such a transfer would be advantageous. Un- 
fortunately many members are so located that they 
cannot hope for the fellowships of chapter meetings 
except on rare occasions. They depend upon the chap- 
ter news letter, the national magazine, the regional 
and state meetings, and occasionally the national 
luncheon at the time of the A. A. S. A. meeting. How 
can Phi Delta Kappa be made more helpful to them 
and, not less important, how can they participate in the 
activities of the fraternity? Just now, a letter to the 
“home”’ chapter asking for ways and means of assist- 
ing in the recruitment program would be in order. 

For those who are interested in transfer of member- 
ship to a campus chapter in their immediate vicinity, 
it should be noted that a transfer blank may be se- 
cured from the national office or from the chapter to 
which transfer is to be made. It is a simple application 
blank and the procedure is clearly indicated. Why not 
get the application blank now and take the step 
needed to become a part of the group with which you 
are now associated in a professional way? 

For those who wish to affiliate with a nearby field 
chapter, simply address your request to the field chap- 
ter direct or through the national office. 





A.A. S. A. 
Phi Delta Kappa Luncheon 


Hotel Traymore 
Atlantic City, New Jersey 
Tuesday, March 4, 1947 
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s 
WE COULD LIVE IN OUR OWN GROUPS 
PRETTY MUCH TO OURSELVES. 


Mosr oF vs swveD im seau 
TOWNS OR OW FARMS. 


We DIDN'T TRAVEL mucH 
we DIDN'T MEET PEOPLE oF 
OTHER RACES 
OTHER RELIGIONS 


OTHER NATIONS 
VERY OFTEN. 


ALL THAT ts commen wow! 


JET PLANES TRAVEL FASTER THAN SOUND 


WE TRAVEL EVERYWHERE IN AUTOMOBUES. 


WE RUB ELBOWS ALL THE Time 
WITH PEOPLE OF ALL KINDS. 


WE WORK WITH MANY PEOPLE. 


BUT WE WANT TO BE HAPPY. 


focsfe 


THERES ONLY OWE THING TO DO. 


DEAL WITH PEOPLE, AS 


WE WAAT TOBE TREATED, 
AS INDIVIDVALS REGARDLESS 
OF THEM GROUP LABELS. 


Pages from “Do You Want to 
Be Happy and Free?” By Wil- 
lard Johnson. Personal Growth 

afiet, No. 129, National Edu- 
cation Association, 1201 16th 
St, N.W., Washington, D. C. 








Revived 


PHI DELTA KAPPA 
Annual Luncheon at A. A.S.A. 


TUESDAY Marsch 4, 1947 12:00 o'clock 


Program feature will adjourn promptly at 2:00 o'clock 


THE AMERICAN ROOM 
HOTEL TRAYMORE ON THE BOARDWALK 


ATLANTIC CITY 


Estimated attendance 600 Buy your ticket early 
$2.75 per plate 


Tickets on sale at 
Auditorium Registration Booth, A.A.S.A. 
Phi Delta Kappa Headquarters, Hotel Traymore 


Teen eee 
This annual luncheon is one of the traditions of Phi Delta Kappa. Date it on your 
calendar now if you are attending the A.A.S.A. and buy your ticket as soon as 
possible after arrival in Atlantic City. This is the first national meeting of the 
A.A.S.A. since 1942 and Phi Delta Kappa is pleased to revive this feature of frater- 
nity fellowship which has always been an outstanding event of the annual meeting. 











Phi Delta Kappa at Work 


Three national committees are at work in Phi Delta Kappa in professional areas of importance to 
American education. The activities are broad and yet closely related to the interests and welfare of 
the entire fraternity membership. If they are to reach maximum efficiency, they will enlist the co- 
operative effort of every member of Phi Delta Kappa. 

I. Committee on Teacher Recruitment. Chairman, Emery Stoops, Research and Guidance Coordi- 
nator of Los Angeles County Schools, 808 North Spring Street, Los Angeles 12, California. 

II. Committee for International Educational Cooperation. Chairman, George J. Kabat, Acting 
Chief of the European Educational Relations Section, Division of International Educational Rela- 
tions, U. S. Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C. . 

III. Committee on Research and Program. Chairman, Douglas E. Scates, Professor of Education, 
Duke University, Durham, North Carolina. 

Each committee is supported by a selected group of consultants and has the cooperation of the 97 
chapters of Phi Delta Kappa through local representation on the national committee. Members are 
invited to offer helpful suggestions, either through their chapters or to the chairmen of the national 


committees. 








